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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Tuomas 
Moore. 4to. pp. 719. London, 1825. 
Longman and Co. ' 

Wsewx Mr. Moore first announced that he 

intended to write memoirs of the life of Mr. 

Sheridan, he created a lively interest in the 
ublic mind which has never altogether sub- 

sided, notwithstanding the long period which 

has elapsed between the promise and its com- 
pletion ; the intermediate publication of the 
works of Sheridan, without a single illustra- 
tive note or a page of criticism, rather in- 
creased than mitigated the disappointment, 
while the apology Mr. Moore made in the 
preface for delaying the long-promised me- 
moirs was far from being satisfactory. At 
length, however, the volume has appeared, 
and few works have excited a greater sensation 
than it has done among the reading public ; 

the commanding genius of Sheridan, the im- 

portant rank he so long occupied in the 

political world, the ascendancy of his elo- 

— in the senate, his connection with the 

, of which he was the brightest orna- 
ment—his misfortunes, and even his faults, 
were all so circumstances, with which 
tit public longed to be more intimately ac- 
quainted, that we do not evonder the work 
which contained the record should be looked 
forward to with eager anxiety, and songht 
alter with avidity. The talents, teo, of Mr. 

Moore—his rank in the republic of letters, 

and the facility he possessed of obtaining 

the best information, were all circumstances 
calculated to give a zest to this memoir. 

Mr. Moore, in his preface, states, that the 
first four chapters of the Memoirs of She- 
idan were written nearly seven years ago, 
and that it was only within the last year, 
that he seriously applied himself to the com- 
pletion of the work. In the collecting of 
matenals, Mr. Moore acknowledges that he 

been chiefly indebted to Mr. Charles 

Sheridan, the son of Richard Brinsley,—and 

wehope the inheritor of a large portion of 

8 talents, but of none of his misfortunes. 

¥ work, unfortunately for us, has been 
published sa late in the week, that we can- 
hot enter into any detailed remarks on the 
manner in which Mr. Moore has executed 
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most prominent incidents in an eventful life. 
—Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in 
the month of September, 1751, at No. 12, 
Dorset Street, Dublin. His grandfather, 
was celebrated as the friend of Swift, and 
his father, Thomas Sheridan, for the compe- 
tition and even rivalry which he so long 
maintained with Garrick. His mother too, 
was a woman of considerable talents, and 
affords one of the few instances that have 
occurred of a female indebted for a husband 
to her hterary talents. She was the author 
of the novel of Sydney Biddulph, and the 
Oriental tale of Nourjahad, She also wrote 
two plays,—the Discovery, which Garrick 
said was one of the best comedies he ever 
read, and the Dupe. At the age of seven 
years, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with his 
elder brother, Charles Francis, were placed 
under the tuition of Mr. Samuel Whyte, of 
Grafton Street, Dublin. The young She- 
ridans were little more than a year un- 
der his care; and it may be consoling to 
parents, who are in the first erisis of im- 
patience, at the sort of hopeless stupidity 
which some children exhibit, to know that 
the dawn of Sheridan’s intellect was as dull 
and unpromising as its meridian day was 
bright; ang that, in the year 1759, he who, 
im J irty years afterwards, held se- 
ences fascinted by his wit, was, by common 
consent, both of parent and preceptor, pro- 
nounced to be ‘a most impenetrable dunce.’ 

From Mr. Whyte’s school, the boys were 
removed to England, where Mr. Sheridan 
had lately gone to reside, and in the year 
1762 Richard was sent to Harrow, where he 
was distinguished only as a very idle, care- 
less, but, at the same time, engaging boy, 
who contrived to win the affection, and even 
admiration, of the whole school, both masters 
and pupils, by the mere charm of his frank 
and genial manners, and by the occasional 
gleams of superior intelleet, which broke 
through all the indolence and indifference of 
his character. 

At Harrow School he formed a friendshi 
with Dr. Parr, then an under-master, which 
lasted through life. Mr. Moore here inserts 
a letter from the doctor, written in 1818, 
which gives us an account of his school days: 
it is as follows :— 

‘“ Hatton, August 3, 1818. 

‘“ Tear sir, —With the aid of ascribe, I 
sit down to fulfil my promise about Mr. She- 
ridan. There was little in his boyhood worth 
communication. He was inferior to many 
of his schoolfellows in the ordinary business 
of a school, and Ido not remember any one 
instance in which he distinguished himself 





| by Latin or English composition, in prose or 
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verse.* Nathaniel Halhed, one of his school- 
fellows, wrote well in Latin and Greek. Ri- 
chard Archdall, another schoolfellow, excel- 
ed in English verse. R. Sheridan aspired to 
no rivalry with either of them. He was at 
the uppermost part of the fifth form,but he 
never reached the sixth; and, if I mistake 
not, he had no opportunity of attending the 
most difficult and the most honourable of 
school business, when the Greek plays were 
taught—and it was the custom at Harrow to 
teach these at least every year. Ee went 
through his lessons in Horace and Virgil and 
Homer well enough, for a time; but, in the 
absence of the upper master, Doctor Sum- 
ner, it once fell in my way to instruct the two 
upper forms, and, upon calling up Dick She- 
ridan, I found him not only slovenly in con- 
Struing, but unusually defective in his Greek 
grammar. Knowing him to be a clever fel- 
low, I did not fail to probe and to teaze him. 
I stated his case with great good humour to 
the upper master, who was one of the best- 
tempered men in the world; and it was 
agreed between us, that Richard should be 
called oftener, and worked more severely. 
The varlet was not suffered to stand up in 
his place, but was summoned to take his sta- 
tion near the master’s table, where the voice 
of no prompter could reach him; aod, in this 
defenceless condition, he was so harassed, 
that he at last some grammatical 
rules, and prepared himself for bis lessons. 
While this tormenting process was inflicted 
upon him, I now and then upbraided him. 
But you will take notice that he did not in- 
cur any corporeal punishment for his idle- 
ness: his industry was just sufficient to pro- 
tect him from disgrace. All the while, Sum- 
ner and I saw in him vestiges of a supenor 
intellect. Lis eye, his countenance, his ge- 
neral manner, were striking. Hts answers 
to any common question were prompt and 
acute. We knew the esteem, and even ad- 
miration, which, somehow or other, all his 
schoolfellows felt for him. He was mischie~ 
vous enough, but his pranks were accompa. 
nied bya sort of vivacity and cheeriulness 
which delighted Sumner and myself. I had 
much talk with him about his apple-loft, for 
the supply of which all the gardens in the 
neighbourhood were taxed ; and some of the 
lower boys were employed to furnish wn. I 
threatened, but without asperity, to trace 
the depredators, through his associates, up to 
their leader. He with perfect good-humour 
set me at defiance, and I never could bring 
the charge home to him. All boys and all 


¢# It will be seen, however, though Dr. Pars 
was not aware of the circumstance, that She- 
sidan did try his talent at English verse before 
be left Harrow.” . 
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masters were pleased with him. IT often 
praised hiio asa lad of great talents, often | 
exhorted him to use them well; but my ex- | 
hortations were fruitless. I take for granted | 
that his taste was silently 1mproved, and that 
he knew well the little which he did know. 
He was removed from school too soon by his 
father, who was the intimate friend of Sum- 
ner, and whom I often met at his house, 
Sumner had a fine voice, fine ear, fine taste, 
und, therefore, pronunciation was frequently 
the favourite subject between him and Tom 
Sheridan. I was present at inany of their dis- 
cussions and disputes, and sometimes took a 
very active part in them—but Richard was 
not present. The father, you know, was a 
wrong-headed whimsical man, and, perhaps, 
his scanty circumstances were one of the rea- 
sons, which prevented him from sending Ri- 
chard to the university. He must have been 
aware, as Sumner and I were, that Richard’s 
mind was not cast in any ordinary mould. 
[ ought to have told you that Richard, when 
a boy, was a great reader of English poetry ; 
but his exercises afforded no proof of his pro- 
ficiency. In truth, he, as a boy, was quite 
careless about literary fame. I should sup- 
pose that his father, without any regular sys- 
tem, polished his taste and supplied his me- 
mory with anecdotes about our best writers 
in our Augustan age. The grandfather, you 
know, lived familiarly with Swift. I have 
His 
boys, in Treland, once performed a Greek 
play, and when Sir William Jones and I were | 
talking over this event, I determined to make 
the experiment in England. I selected some 
of my best boys, and they performed the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, and the Trachinians of 
Sophocles TI wrote some Greek Iambics to 
vindicate myself from the imputation of sin- 
guiarity, and grieved I am that I did not 
keep 2a copy of them. Milton, you may re- 
member, rccommends what I attempted. 

***T saw much of Sheridan's father after | 
the death of Sumner, and after my own re- | 
moval from Harrow to Stanmer. I respect- | 
ed him,—he really liked me, and did me 
some important services,—but I never met 
him and Richard together. I often in- 
quired about Richard, and, from the father’s 
answers, found they were not upon good 
terms—neither he nor I ever spoke of his 
son's talents but in terms of the highest 
praise.””’ 

Young Sheridan continued at Harrow un- 
til he was nearly eighteen; and soon after- 
wards, with his friend Halhed, we find him 
writing a farce, in imitation of Midas, called 
Jupiter, which possessed considerable hu- 
mour. The piece was, however, neglected 
to be brought out, owing to Sheridan’s dili- | 
toriness, which thus early began to show 
self. But literary pursuits were soon 
discarded by Sheridan for the affairs of 
love, and few events in his life are more 
important than his courtship and marriage 
of Miss Linley, since by these was his life 
twice endangered. Love being a subject in 
which our author is generally considered at 
home, an animated description of these 
events will be expected, nor will that expec- 
tauon be disappointed. It was in the year 
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Linlev and his family then resided; an ac- 
quaintance between the fathers ripened into 
intimacy between the junior branches of each 
family, and, without knowing it, young Ri- 
chard Brinsley and his brother Charles both 
became deeply evamoured of the all-accom- 
plished Miss Linley :— 

‘Her heart, however, was not so wholly 
unpreoccupied, as to yield at once to the 
passion which her destiny had in store for 
her. One of those transient preferences, 
which in early youth are mistaken for love, 
had already taken lively possession of her 
imagination ; and to this the following lines, 
written at that time by Mr. Sheridan, al- 
lude :— 

‘TO THE RECORDING ANGEL. 
“© Cherub of Heaven, that from thy secretstand 

Dost note the follies of each mortal here, 

Oh, if Eliza’s steps employ thy hand, 

,. Blot the sad legend with a mortal tear. 

Nor, when she errs, through passion’s wild 
extreme, 

Mark then her course, nor heed each trifling 

wrong 3 
Nor, when her sad attachment is her theme, 

Note down the transports of her erring tongue, 
But, when she sighs for sorrows not her own, 

Let that dear sigh to Mercy’s cause be given: 
And bear that tear to her Creator's throne, 

Which glistens in the eye upiaised to Hea- 

ven!” 

‘But in love, as in everything else, the 
power of a mind like Sheridan’s must have 
made itself felt through all obstacles and dif- 
ficulties. He was not long in winning the 
entire affections of the young ‘“‘ Syren,”’— 
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scribed by Lucian, with which the yo 
men of Oxford were affected by this "toe 
ful girl. In describing her singing I; 
quotes part of a Latin letter which he hi, . 
had written to a friend upon first hearing 
her; and it is a curious proof of the saad 
ness of Sheridan, notwithstanding his own 
fertility, to avail himself of the thoughts of 
others, that we find in this extract, word for 
word, the same extravagant comparison of 
the effects of music to the process of Egyptian 
embalmment—“ extracting the brain through 
the ears’ —which was afterwards transplanted 
into the dialogue of the Duenna:—# Moy. 
tuum quendam ante /‘gypti medici quam 
pollincirent cerebella de auribus unco que- 
dam hamo solebant extrahere; sic de meis 
auribus non cerebrum, sed cor ipsum exhav. 
sit lusciniola, &c.” He mentions, as the ri 
vals most dreaded by her admirers, Norris 
the singer, whose musical talents, it uae 
thought, recommended him to her, and Mr. 
Watts, a gentleman-commoner, of very large 

fortune. 

‘While all hearts and tongues were thus 
occupied about Miss Linley, it is not won- 
derful that rumours of matrimony and elope- 
ment should, from time to time, circulate 
among her apprehensive admirers ; or that 
the usual ill-compliment should be paid to 
her sex of supposing that wealth must be the 
winner of the prize. It was, atone moment, 
currently reported at Oxford, that she had 
gone off to Scotland with a young man of 
| £3000 a-year, and the panic which the intel- 
ligence spread is deseribed in one of these 
letters to Sheridan (who, no doubt, shared in 
it) as producing ‘long faces” everywhere. 


himself 





though the number and wealth of his rivals, 
the ambitious views of her father, and the 
temptations to which she herself was hourly 
exposed, kept his jealousies and fears perpe- 
tually on the watch.’ 

Sheridan is supposed to have drawn the 
character of Falkland, in the Rivals, from his 
own self-observation at this period, and some 
incidents in that admirable comedy are said 
to have had their origin in the events of his 
courtship. Charles Sheridan, unaware of 
the rivalry of his brother, went on securely 
indulging ina passion, which, however hope- 
less, survived long after Miss Linley’s selec- 
tion of another had extinguished every hope 


in his heart but that of seeing her happy. ° 
Sheridan also eluded the scrutiny of his . 


friend Halhed, who had confided to him his 
attachment to this enchantress ; and his only 


Not only, indeed, among her numerous lo- 
vers, but among all who delighted in her 
public performances, an alarm would natu- 
rally be felt at the prospect of her becoming 
private property :— 

‘6 Te juga Taygeti, posito te Menala flebunt 
Venatu, mestoque diu lugebere Cyntho. 
Delphica quinetiam fratris delubra tacebunt. 


¢« Thee, thee, when hurried from our eyes away, 
Laconia’s hills shall mourn for many @ day— 
The Arcadian hunter shall forget his chase, 
And turn aside, to think upon that face ; 
While many an hour Apollo’s songless shrine 
Shall wait in silence for a voice like thine; 
‘But, to the honour of her sex, which 15, 
in general, more disinterested than the other, 
it was found that neither rank nor wealth had 
influenced her heart in its election ; and Hal- 
hed, who, like others, had estimated the 





mode of evading the many tender inquiries 
and messages with which Halhed’s letters 
abounded, was by referring to answers which 
had, by some strange fatality, miscarried, 
and which, we may conclude, without much 


—uncharitableness, had never been written. 


‘Miss Linley went frequently to Oxford, 
to perform at the oratorios and concerts ; and 


it may easily be imagined that the ancient 


allegory of the muses throwing chains over 
Cupid was here reversed, and the quiet shades 
of learning not a little disturbed by the 
splendour of these “ angel visists.” The let- 
ters of Halhed give a lively idea, not only of 
his own intoxication, but of the sort of con- 


tagious delirium, hke that at Abdera de- | 


strength of his rivals by their rent-rolls, dis- 


covered, at last, that his unpretending friend, 


Sheridan (whose advances 1n courtship and 
in knowledge seem to have been on 
noiseless and triumphant) was the chosen fa- 
vourite of her at whose feet so many fortunes 
lay. Like that saint (Cecilia) by whose 
name she was always called, she had long 
welcomed to her soul a secret visitant, whose 
cifts were of a higher and more radiant er 
than the more wealthy and lordly of @* 
world can proffer.” | a salen 

Among the competitors for Miss A ~ 
it would have excited little surprise, yogi 
| should be found whose motives were we 

and dishonourable, had not her modesty # 
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virtue been as distinguished as her beauty :— 

‘Captain Mathews, a married man and 
‘ntimate with Miss Linley's family, presum- 
‘ag upon the innocent familiarity which her 
youth and his own station permitted between 
them, had for some time not only rendered 
her remarkable by his indiscreet attentions 
in public, but had even persecuted her in 


| 





of protecting 
in their flight. 
‘It will be in was 
at this time litthe more than twenty, and his 
companion just entering her eizhteenth vear. 
Qn their arrival in London, with an adroit- 
ness which was, at least, very dramatic, he 


Minerva. to accompany them 


recollected that Sherid 


ata 


‘introduced her to an old friend of his family 


rivate with those unlawful addresses and | 
proposals which a timid female will some- | 


‘imes rather endure, than encounter that, 


share of the shame which may be reflected 
upon herself by their disclosure. To the 
threat of self-destruction, often tried with ef- 


; In consequence of which the old 


fect in these cases, he is said to have added | 


the still more unmanly menace of ruining, at 
least, her reputation, if he could not under- 
mine her virtue. Terrified by his persever- 


ance, and dreading the consequences of her | 


father’s temper, if this violation of his confi- 
dence and hospitality were exposed to him, 
she at length confided her distresses to Ri- 
chard Sheridan ; who, having consulted with 


his sister, and for the first time disclosed to | 


her the state of his heart with respect to Miss 
Linley, lost no time in expostulating with 
Mathews, upon the cruelty, libertinism, and 
fruitlessness of his pursuit. Such a remon- 


strance, however, was but little calculated to | 


conciliate the forbearance of this professed 
lowing allusion to him under the name of 
Lothario, in a poem written by Sheridan at 
thetime, still counted upon the possibility of 
gaining his object, or, at least, blighting the 
fruit which he could not reach :— 
** Nor spare the flirting Cassoc’d rogue, 

Nor ancient Cullin’s polish’d brogue ; 

Nor gay Lothario’s nobler name, 

That Nimrod to all female fame.” 

“Tn consequence of Sis persecution, and 
an increasing dislike to her profession, which 
made her shrink more and more from the 
gaze of the many, in proportion as she be- 
came devoted to tne love of one, she adopted, 


(Mr. Ewart, a respectable brandy-merchant 
in the city), as a rich heiress who had con- 
sented to elope with him to the Continent ; 
1 gentleman, 
with many commendations of his wisdom, for 





having given up the imprudent pursuit of | 


, 


Miss Linley, not only accommodated the 


fugitives with a passage on board a ship, | 


which he had ready to sail from the port of 
London to Dunkirk, but gave them letters of 
recommendation to his correspondents at that 
place, who with the sare zeal and despatch 
facilitated their journey to Lisle. 


* On their leaving Dunkirk, as was natural | 


to expect, the chivalrous and disinterested 
protector degenerated into a mere selfish 
lover. It was represented by him, with ar- 
guments which seemed to appeal to prudence 
as well as feeling, that after the step which 
they had taken, she could not possibly ap- 
pear in England again but as his wife. He 


| was, therefore, he said, resolved not to deposit 
ian of gallantry, who, it appears by the fol- | 


now but temporarily assumed. 


her in a convent, till she had consented, by 


the ceremony of a marriage, to confirm to | 


him that right of protecting her which he had 
It did not, 


we may suppose, require much eloquence to | 


convince her heart. of the truth of this reason- 
ing ; and, accordingly, ata ‘ittle village not 


far from Calais, they were married about the | 


that Charles Sheridan 


farly in 1772, the romantic resolution of | 


"yg secretly to France, and taking refuge 
Na convent, intending, at the same time, to 
indemnify her father, to whom she was bound 
ul the age of twenty-one, by the surrender 
to him of part of the sum which Mr. Long 
had settled upon her. Sheridan, who, it is 
probable, had been the chief adviser of her 
gat, was, of course, not slow in offering to 
v¢ the partner of it. Tis sister, whom he 
tgs to have persuaded that his conduct in 
uuls affair arose from a wish solely to serve 
Miss Linley as a friend, without any design 
ri desire to take advantage of her elopemcnt 
alover, not only assisted them with money 
out of her little fund for house expenses, but 
sith ee letters of introduction to a family 
yhom she had beew acquainted at St. 
cs ai On the evening appointed for their 
Parture—while Mr. Linley, his eldest son, 


an ; , ° . 
d Miss Maria Linley, were engaged ata 


Con “o~ 
self he from which the young Cecilia her- 
had been, on a plea of illness, excused, 


ri ig le by Sheridan in a sedan- 
ba pai ler father S house in the Crescent, 
the Le St-chaise which waited for them on 
> idon road, and in which she found a 
“ian, whom her loyer had hired, as a sort 


'an advertisement in The 


to 


latter end of March, 1772, by a priest well 
known for his services on such occasions.’ 

It was not until this successful elopement 
became acquainted 


even with his brother’s attachment to Miss | 
Linley, and in the first moment of surprise | 


and indignation, he seemed to accuse his 
brother of betraying him. <As 
Mathews he vented h: and revenge in 

Bath Chronicle, in 
which he ealled Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
which n ‘man could brook; 
return of the latter to this couan- 


ed Captain Mathews from Bat! 


rws«ere 
> Aches 


names o gentk 


’ 
and OlL the 


— Qe 4% 
try, he ollow } 


bps 
7 


to London, and demanded satisfaction. A 

due! ensued, which Mr. Sheridan, in a letter 
‘ . . ’ ' » ft . 
Captain Kuigout, tue second of ¢ aptain 


Mathews, thus deseribes :— 

‘Mr. Ewart accompanied me to Hyde 
Park, about six in the evening, where we met 
you and Mr. VEathew Ss, al d we walked to- 
or ther to the rin Wr. Mathews refusin 
to make 
had done, | olyserved come [to 
the ground: Mr Mathews 0} 1 to th 
spot, and appe aled to you. We proceeded 


to the back of a building on the other side of 


! nent than he 


’ ] | 
anv otrer acknowicag 


that we 


were 


| the ring, the ground was there perfectly level. 


part of the park. 


i rected t 


I called on him, and drew my sword (he 
having previously declined pistols). 
Ewart observed a sentinel on the other side 
of the building ; we advanced to another 
| stopped again ata seem- 
ingly convenient place : Vir. Mathews ob- 
» the observation of some people ata 


for ¢ ‘aptain 


Mr. 


smight now right himself again. 
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great distance, and proposed to retire to the 
Hercules’ Pillars till the park should be clear: 
we did so. In a little time we returned. T 
again drew my sword; Mr. Mathews again 
objected to the observation of a person who 
seemed to watch us. Mr. Ewart observed 
that the chance was equal, and engaged that 
no one should stop him, should it be neces- 
sary for him to retire to the gate, where he 
had a chaise and four, which was equally at 
his service. Mr. Mathews declared that he 
would not engave while any one was within 
sight, and proposed to defer it till next morn- 
ing. I turned to you and said that, “ thi 

was trifling work:;” that [ could not admit of 


auiyv di lav, an ! en raved to remove the gen- 


tleman (who pr ved to be an officer, and 
who, on my going up to him, and asstring 
him that anv interposition would be ill- 


timed, polit ly retired). Mr. Mathews, in 
the mean time, had returned towards the 
gate; Mr. Ewart and T called to you, and 
followed. We returned to the Hercules’ 
Pillars, and went from thence, by agreement, 
to the Bedford Coffee-house, where, the mas- 
ter being alarmed, you came and conducted 
us to Mr. Mathews at the Castle Tavern, 
Henrietta Street. Mr. Ewart took lights up 
in his hand, and almost immediately on our 
ring the room we engaged. I struck Mr. 
Mathews’s point so much out of the line, that 
[ stepped up and caught hold of his wrist, or 
the hilt of his sword, while the point of mine 
was at his breast. You ran in and caught 
hold of my arm, exclaiming, ** Doa't kill 
him.” T[ struggled to disengage my arm, 
and said his sword was in my power. Mr. 
Mathews called out twice or thrice, “I beg 
my life.” We were parted. You immedi- 
ati ly said, “ There, he has be red has life, 
and now there is an end of it ;” and, on 
\Ir. Ewart's saying that when his sword was 
in my power, 28 [ attempted no more, you 
should not have interfered, you replied that 
vou were wrong, but that you had done it 
hastily, and to prevent mischief—or words 
to that effect. Mr. Mathews then hinted 
iat TL was rather obliged 1 interposition 


ent 


yyour 
or the advantage ; you declared that “ before 
vou did so, both the swords were in Mr. She- 
| ”* Mr. Mathev ned 
resolved to vive it another turn, an | observed 
that he r quit d Pro 
voked at this, T tl (with too much 
heat, perhaps) that he 


, « ° : : . , + 
his sword. and [would break it, or go to hts 


+ 
L 
fy 
i 


ys <tr]] QP 


’ , 
riadan §S power, 
had neve his sword, 
wen swore 


snould either give up 


cuard again. He refused—but, on my per- 
sisting, either gave it into my hand, or flun: 
it on the table. or the ground (which, T wi 

not absolutely, affiri ). f broke it, and fluné 
the hilt to the other end of the room. He 
exclaimed at this. I took a mourning sword 
from Mr. Ewart. and nting him with 
mine, gave my honour tyat what had passed 


never be mentioned by me, and he 
He reph 

that he “* would never draw a sword against 
the man who had given him his life :”’—but, 


rr? 


on his still exclaiming against the indignity 


should 


| of breaking his sword (which he had brougit 


npon himself), Mr. Ewart offeted bim the 
pistols, and some altercation passed betwee n 
Mr that he could 


them Mathews sare, 
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vever show his face, if it were known how 
his sword was broke—that such a thing had 
never been done --that it cancelled all obli- 
gations, &c. ke You seemed to think it 
was wrong, and we both proposed, that if he 
never misrepresented the affair, it should not 
be mentioned by us. This was settled. I 
then asked Mr. Mathews whether (as he had 
expressed himself sensible of, and shocked 
at the injustice and indignity he had done 
me in his advertisement), it did not occur to 
him that he owed me another satisfaction ; 
and that, as it was now in his power to do it 
without discredit, 1 supposed he would not 
hesitate. This he absolutely refused, unless 
conditionally ; I insisted on it, and said I 
would not leave the room till it was settled. 
After much altercation, and with much ill- 
grace, he gave the apology, which afterwards 
appeared. We parted, and I returned im- 
mediately to Bath. I, there, to Col. Gould, 
Captain Wade, Mr. Creaser, and others, 
mentioned the affair to Mr. Mathews’ credit 
—said that chance having given me the ad- 
vantage, Mr. Mathews had consented to that 
apology, and mentioning nothing of the 
sword. Mr. Mathews came down, and in 
two days I found the whole affair had been 
stated in a different light, and insinuations 
given out to the same purpose as in the 
paper which has occasioned this trouble. J 
had undoubted authority that these accounts 
proceeded from Mr. Mathews, and likewise 
that Mr, Knight had never any share in 
them. I then thought I no longer owed Mr. 
Mathews the compliment to conceal any cir- 
eumstance, and I related the affair to several 
gentlemen exactly as above.’ 

. The apology which Mr. Mathews gave was 
immediately inserted in The Bath Chronicle, 
by the Sheridans; the following is a copy :— 

‘ Being convinced that the expressions I 
made use of to Mr. Sheridan’s disadvantage 
were the effects of passion and misrepresen- 
tation, I retract what I have said to that gen- 
tleman’s disadvantage, and particularly beg 
his pardon for my advertisement in The Bath 
Chronicle. ‘ THOMAS MATHEWS.’ 

Disgraced, and almost universally shun- 
ned, Captain Mathews found he had a cha- 
racter to retrieve, and was told, by some in- 
judicious friend, that the only means of re- 
moving the stigma left by the first duel was 
to fight a second. Sheridan readily accepted 
the challenge. The account of this second 
duel, which Mr. Moore gives, and we sub- 
join, was drawn up some months after, by 
the second of Mr. Mathews, and deposited 
in the hands of Captain Wade, the master of 
the ceremonies Though somewhat partially 
coloured, and (according to Mr. Sheridan's 
remarks upon it) incorrect in some particu- 
lars, it is, upon the whole, perhaps as accu- 
rate a statement as could be ex * i 
‘* Copy of a Puper left by Mr. Barnett in 

pray AB of Captain Wiliam Wade, Mas- 

ter of the Ceremonies at Bath. 

‘On quitting our chaises at the top of 
Kingsdown, I entered into a conversation 
with Captain Paumier, relative to some pre- 
liminaries I thought ought to be settled in an 
affair which was likely to end very seriously, 
particularly the method of using theirpistols, 





which Mr. Mathews had repeatedly signified 
his desire to use prior to swords, from a con- 
viction that Mr. Sheridan would run in on 
him, and an ungentlemanlike scuffle proba- 
bly be the consequence. This, however, was 
refused by Mr. Sheridan, declaring he had 
no pistols: Captain Paumier replied he had 
a brace (which I know were loaded). By 
my advice, Mr. Mathews’s were not loaded, 
as I imagined it was always customary to 
load on the field, which I mentioned to Ca 

tain Paumier at the White Hart, before we 
went out, and desired he would draw his pis- 
tols. He replied, as they were already load- 
ed, and they going on a public road at that 
time of the morning, he might as well let 
them remain so till we got to the place ap- 
pointed, when he would on his honour draw 
them, which I am convinced he would have 
done, had there been time; but Mr. Sheri- 
dan immediately drew his sword, and, ina 
vaunting manner, desired Mr. Mathews to 
draw (their ground was very uneven, and 
near the post-chaises). Mr. Mathews drew; 
Mr. Sheridan advanced on him at first; Mr. 
Mathews, in turn, advanced fast on Mr. She- 
ridan; upon which he retreated, till he ve 

suddenly ran in upon Mr, Mathews, laying 
himself exceedingly open, and endeavouring 
to get hold of Mr. Mathews's sword; Mr. 
Mathews received him on his point, and, I 
believe, disengaged his sword from Mr. She- 
ridan's body, and gave him another wound, 
which, I suppose, must have been either 
against one of his ribs or his breast-bone, as 
his sword broke, which, I imagine, happened 


from the resistance it met with from one of , 


those parts; but whether it was broke from 
that, or on the closing, I cannot aver. — 
‘Mr. Mathews, I think, on finding his 
sword broke, laid hold of Mr. Sheridan’s 
sword-arm, and tripped up his heels: they 
both fell; Mr. Mathews was uppermost, with 
the hilt of his sword in his hand, having 
about six or seven inches of the blade to it, 
with which I saw him give Mr. Sheridan, as 
I imagined, a skin-wound or two in the 
neck ; for it could be no more,—the remain- 
ing part of the sword being broad and blunt ; 
hé also beat him in the face either with his 
fist or the hilt of his sword. Upon this I 
turned from them, and asked Captain Pau- 
mier if we should not take them up; but I 
cannot say whether he heard me or not, as 
there was a good deal of noise ; however, he 
made no reply. I again turned to the com- 
batants, who were much in the same situation: 
I found Mr. Sheridan’s sword was bent, and 
he slipped his hand up the small part, and 
gave Mr. Mathews a slight wound in the left 
pattof his belly: I that instant turned again 
to Capt. Paumier, and proposed again our 
taking them up. He in the same moment 
called out, “Oh! he is killed ! he is killed !” 
I as quick as possible turned again, and 
found Mr. Mathews had recovered the point 
of his sword, that was before on the ground, 
with which he had wounded Mr. Sheridan 
in the belly: I saw him drawing the point 
out of the wound. By this time Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s sword was broke, which he told us. 
Capt. Paumier called out to him, “‘ My dear 
Sheridan, beg your life, and [ will be your’s 


for ever.” I also desired him to ask hie): 
he replied, ‘‘ No, by G—, I wont rk 
told Capt. Paumier it Would not do to - 
for those punctilios (or words to that effect 
and desired he would assist me in taki . 
them up. Mr. Mathews most readily ‘ 
queens, first desiring me to see Mr. Sher. 

an was disarmed. I desired him to ™ 
me the tuck, which he readily did as did 
Mr. Sheridan the broken part ofhis renal to 
Capt. Paumier. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Ma. 
thews both got up, the former was helped 
into one of the chaises, and drove off for 
Bath, and Mr. Mathews made the best of his 
way for London. 

* Mr. Sheridan was driven from the ground 
to the White Hart; where Ditcher and 
Sharpe, the most eminent surgeons of Bath 
attended and dressed his wounds,—and, on 
the following day, at the request of his sis. 
ters, he was carefully removed to his own 
home. The newspapers, which contained 
| the account of the affair, and even stated that 
Sheridan’s life was in danger, reached the 
Linleys at Oxford during the performance, 
but were anxiously concealed from Miss Lin- 
ley by her father, who knew that the intelli- 
gence would totally disable her from appear- 
/ing. Some persons, who were witnesyes of 
‘the performance that day, still talk of the 
| real ram effect which her beauty and singing 
| produced upon all present,—aware, as they 
| were, that a heavy calamity had befallen her, 
of which she herself was perhaps the only one 
In the assembly ignorant. 
| ‘In her way back to Bath, she was met at 
some-miles from the town by a Mr. Panton, 
a clergyman, long intimate with the family, 
‘who, taking her from her father’s chaise into 
his own, employed the rest of the journey ir 
cautiously breaking to her the particulars of 
the alarming event that had occurred. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, her feelings 
were so taken by surprise, that, in the distress 
of the moment, she let the secret of her heart 
escape, and passionately exclaimed, ‘“ My 
husband ! my husband !”—demanding to see 
him, and insisting upon her right as his wife 
to be near him, and watch over him day and 
night. Her entreaties, however, could not 
be complied with ; for the elder Mr. Shen- 
dan, on his return from town, incensed and 
grieved at the catastrophe to which his sons 
imprudent passion had led, refused for some 
time even to see him, and strictly forbade all 
intercourse between his daughters and the 
Linley family. But the appealing looks * 
brother, lying wounded and unhappy, ha 
more power over their hearts than the com- 
mands of a father; and they, accordingly, 
contrived to communicate intelligence of the 
lovers to each other. 

‘The following Lent, Miss Linley appe”’ 
ed in the oratorios at Covent Garden; re 
Sheridan, who, from the nearness . “4 
retreat to London (to use 2 phrase @ - 








j i his friend's letters), 
| own, repeated in one of oe 


| “trod upon the heels of perilous pro re 
| ties,” though prevented by the vigilanc fe. 
her father from a private interview, er 
| quent opportunities of seeing her i yet 
| Among many other stratagems whic 


! 


'trived for the purpose of exchanging ® 
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words with her, he more than once disguised 
himself as a hackney-coachman, and drove 
her home frora the theatre.’ , 

Although Sheridan and Miss Linley had 
been privately married in France, yet it was 
deemed necessary to conceal the circum- 
stance, and it was not until the 13th of April, 
{773 (nearly twelve months afterwards) that 
their union took place with the consent of 
Mr. Linley. That in Miss Linley he obtained 
a treasure of no ordinary value will be seen 
by the following description of her:— 

‘There has seldom, perhaps, existed a finer 
combination of all those qualities that attract 
both eye and heart than this accomplished 
and lovely person exhibited. To judge by 
what we hear, it was impossible to see her 
without admiration, or know her without 
love; and a late bishop used to say, that she 
“seemed to him the connecting link between 
woman and arigel.”” The devotedness of af- 
fection, too, with which she was regarded, 
not only by her own father and sisters, but 
by all her husband's family, showed that her 
fascination was of that best kind which, like 
charity, “ begins at home;” and that, while 
her beauty and music enchanted the world, 
she had charms more intriasic and lasting for 
those who came nearer toher. We have al- 
ready seen with what pliant sympathy she fol- 
lowed her husband through his various pur- 
suits—identifying herself with the politician 
as warmly and readily as with the author, 
and keeping Love still attendant on Genius, 
through all his transformations. As the wife 
of the dramatist and manager, we find her 
calculating the receipts of the house, assisting 
in the adaptation of her husband’s opera, and 
reading over the plays sent in by dramatic 
candidates. As the wife of the senator and 
orator, we see her, with no less zeal, making 
extracts from state-papers, and copying out 
ong pamphlets—entering, with all her 

and soul, into the details of elections, 
and even endeavouring to fathom the myste- 
nies of the funds. The affectionate and sen- 
sible care with which she watched over, not 
only her own children, but thosé which her 
beloved sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided to her, 
in dying, gives the finish to this picture of 
domesti¢ usefulness. When it is recollected, 
oo, that the person thus homelily employed 
was gifted with every charm that could adorn 
and delight society, it would be difficult, per- 

Ps, to find anywhere a more perfect exam- 
ple of that happy mixture of utility and orna- 
ment, in which all that is prized by the hus- 

d and the lover combines, and which ren- 
*rs woman what the sacred fire was to the 

‘tsees—not only an object of adoration on 
ir altars, but a source of warmth and com- 
for to their hearths. 
ha To say that, with all this, she was not 
““PPYs Dor escaped the censure of the world, 
§ Dut to assign to her that share of shadow, 
without which nothing bright ever existed on 
or earth. United, not only by marriage, 

t by love, to a man who was the object of 
‘nivérsal admiration, and whose vanity and 
Passions too often led him to yield to the 
ar tons by which he was surrounded, it | 
‘we but natural that, m the consciousness of 
“* OWD power to charm, she strould be now 








and then piqued into an appearance of reta- 
liation, and seén to listen with complacence 
to some of those numerous worshippers who 
crowd around such beautiful and unguarded 
shrines ;—not that she was at any time un- 
watched by Sheridan; on the contrary, he 
followed her with a lover's eyes throughout ; 
and it was believed of both, by those who 
knew them best, that, even when they seem- 
ed most attracted by other objects, they would 
willingly, had they consulted the real wishes 
of their hearts, have given up every one in 
the world for each other. So wantonly do 
those who have happiness in their grasp trifle 
with that rare and delicate treasure, till, like 
the careless hand Bape. with a rose,— 
*“ In swinging ft rudely—too rudely, alas, 
They snap it!—it falls to the ground.” 

‘They had, immediately after their mar- 
riage, as we have seen, passed some time in 
a little cottage at East Burnham, and it was 
a period of course long remembered by them 
both for its happiness. I have been told, by 
a friend of Sheridan, that he once overheard 
him exclaiming to himself, after looking for 
some moments at his wife, with a pang, no 
doubt, of melancholy self-reproach, “ Could 
anything bring back those first feelings?” then 
adding, with a sigh, “‘ Yes, perhaps the cot- 
tage at East Burnham might.” In this, as 
well as in some other traits of the same kind, 
there is assuredly anything but that common- 
place indifference which too often clouds over 
the evening of married life. On the contra- 
ry, it seems rather the struggle of affection 
with its own remorse, and, like the humour- 
ist who mourned over the extinction of his 
intellect, so eloquently as to prove that it was 
still in full vigour, shows love to be still 
warmly alive, in the very act of lamenting 
its death.’ 

We have no time to dwell on the literary 
efforts of Sheridan at this time, although 
they yielded the Rivals, St. Patrick’s Day, 
and the Duenna; nor shall we stop to no- 
tice his purchase of Drury Lane Theatre. 
All these events are circumstantially narrated 
by Mr. Moore. In noticing the School for 
Scandal, which Mr. M. does at some length, 
he inserts the following verses found in Mr. 
Sheridan's hand-writing, as the foundation 
of the specimen Sir Benjamin Backbite gives 
of his poetical talents. Mr. Moore thinks it 
was probably written by Tickell and Mr. S., 
to ridicule some woman of fashion :— 

*“ Then, behind, all my hair is done upina 

lat, 

And $0, like a cornet’s, tuck’d under my hat. 

Then I mount on my palfrey as gay as a lark, 

And, follow’d by John, take the dust* in High 
Park. 

In the way I am met by sotme smart macaroni, 

Who rides by my side on a little bay pony— 

No sturdy Hibernian, with shoulders so wide, 

But as taper and slim as the ponies they ride; 

Their legs are as slim, and their shoulders no 
wider, 

Dear sweet little creatures, both pony and rider! 

‘But sometimes, when hotter, { ordef my 
chaise, 

And manage, myself, my two little greys 





¢® This phrase is made use of in the dia- 
logue: — As Lady Betty Curricle was taking 
the dust in Hyde Park.” 
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Sure never were scen two such sweet littic 
ponies, 

Other horses are clowns, and these macaronies, 

And to give them this title, I'm sure is'nt wrong, 

Their legs are so slim, and weir tails are so 
long. 

‘“ In Kensington Gardens to stroll ep and 
down, 

You know was the fashion before you lef town, 

The thing's well enough, wheu allowance is 
made 

For the size of the trees and the depth of the 
sbade, 


But the spread of their leaves such a shelter 
affords 

To those noisy, impertinent creatures called 
birds, 

W bose ridiculous chirruping ruins the scene, 

Brings the country before me, and gives me the 
spleen. 

‘4 Yet, though “tis too rural—to come near the 
mark, 

We all herd in ome walk, and that, nearest the 
park, 

There with ease we may see, as we pass by the 
wicket, 

The chimnies of Kuightbridge and—footmeu 
at cricket. 

[ must though, in justice, declare that the gruss, 

Which, worn by our feet, is diutinished apace, 

in a litttle time more will be brown and as flat 

As the sand at Vauxhall, or aw Ranelegh mat. 

Improving thus fast, perhaps, by degrees, 

We may see rolls and butter spread under the 
trees, 

With a small pretty band in each seat of the 
walk, 

To play little tunes and enliven our talk.” 


Intending hereafter to return to this part 
of our subject, we shall turn to another era, 
and quote Mr. Moore's description of Mr. 
Sheridan's political debut :— 

‘The period at which Mr. Sheridan en- 
tered upon his political career was, in every 
respect, remarkable. A persevering and vin- 
dictive war against America, with the folly 
and guilt of which the obstinacy of the court 
and the acquiescence of the people are equai- 
ly chargeable, was fast approaching that cri- 
sis which every unbiassed spectator of the 
contest had long foreseen, and at which, how- 
ever humiliating to the haughty pretensions 
of England, every friend to the liberties of 
the human race rejoiced It was, perhaps, 
as difficult for this country to have been long 
and virulently opposed to such principles as 
the Americans asserted in this contest, with- 
out being herself corrupted Y the cause which 
she maintained, as it was for the French to 
have fought in the same conflict, by the side 
of the oppressed, without catching a portio:. 
of that enthusiasm for liberty which such an 
alliance was calculated to inspire. Accord - 
ingly, while the voice of philosophy was heard 
along the neighbouring shores, speaking aloud 
those oracular warnings which preceded the 
death of the great Pan of despotism, the cour- 
tiers and lawyers of England were, with an 
emulous spirit of servility, advising and sanc- 
tioning such strides of power as would not 
have been unworthy of the most dark and 
slavish times. 

‘ Not only were the public events, in which 
Mr. Sheridan was now called to take a part, 
of a nature more extreerdinary and awft! 
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Lan had often been extibited on the theatre 
of polities, but the leading actors in the scene 
were of that loftier order of intellect which 
Nature seems to keep in reserve for the en- 


obleme nt of S1lC hy creat ocr ASIONns. T WoO of 
these, Mr Burke and Mr. Fox, were already 
in the full maturity of their fame and talent, 


-while the third, Mr. Pitt, was yust upon 
he point of entering, vi ith the most: aus spi- | 
ito the 


FT ‘wy? ’ ’ 
romise, 


CIOUS | same splendid ca 
TSCEr 
‘ef Nune cuspide patris 
Inclytus, Herculeas olim moture sagittas.””’ 
Mr. Sheridan was returned to the H 
of Commons, as a powertul auxiliary to the | 


opposition _— 

‘Hie made his first speech in Parliament 
on the 20th of November, 1 
ented to the house, complain- 
ing of the undue election of the sitting mem- 


tLuon Was pre 
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| a never ending * skirmish of wit,’ 
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We have already alluded to Tickell and | * “ + Joe M—wb—y, Joe M—wb—y, 


Sheridan writing pieces jointly : 
gives some amusing specimens of this joint- 
stock clubbing of wits:— 


‘ Between Tickell and Sh eridan there was 


| bal A — and the latter kind, 


} 
partic ul: 


, was carried on between them ith | 
all the waggery, and, not unfrequently, the 
malice of school-boys* Tickell, much 


| occupied by bus Laeme Oh 1an his friend, had al- 


} 
| 
| 
; 
{ 


| ¢ li Ys and 
780, when a pe- | 


'hend. | 


bers (himself and Mr. Monckton) for Staf- | 
ford. It was rather lucky for him that the 
OCCASION Was Orie in wi }) he felt personally | 


interested, as it te ok i ay much of that ap- | 
pearance of any ty is} play whic hh mich t 
have attended In fi aaana ition upon any 


eee The fame, h owever, which 
had alr ady sh ype pad his literary ta- 
lents, was sufficient, even question, 
to awaken ‘all the aie and expectation 
ordingly we are told, 
in the report of his speech, that “ he was 
heard with part icular attention, the house 
beinguncommouly still while he was speak- 
ing.” The indignation which he expressed 
occasion, at the charges brought 

by the petition agaiust the electors of Stat ford, 
Was coolly turned into ndioule by 2 


’ . ! 
by, paymaster of the forces, But 


On this 


of lis audience; and ac 


on this 


Mr. Sf i 


Myr. LOX, 


WHOSE eb quecnee Was always ready at the call 
( f vood nature > il 1d, li k » the shield Ob Ajax, 
had * ample room ar a verge enough’ to pro- 
tect hot « nly himself but his friends, Cal 
prOu ptly LO | aid of th cS youn a4 OYrator; and, 
in reply to Aly. Rigby, obs rved, that ‘*t! lous 
il} t wun | rial mein nbe rs Ww] iO chite Hy iO: sy r 
al ‘ j undereau their consti LUeLS might afier- 

is affect t ‘ sPise them, yet gentlemen 

it properly the nature of the trust al- 

juiiea to thera would always treat them and 

, Ae , ” 
Spear O1 Lnein With resp ue 

lt was op this nicht, as Woodfall used to 
re. that r. Sheridan, after he had Spo- 
hen, came up to him in the gallery, and ask- 
ed, with much anxiety, what he thought of 
his first attempt. The answer of Woodfall, 
as he had the courace afterwards to own, was, 
‘‘[ am sorry to sav I do not think that this 


is your line—you lad 
10 youl 
et ae res 
few minute 
‘Tt is in me, however, and, 


much bett 
> former espace on hearing which, 
ted | ad upon his hand fora 
iemently € xcla imed, 
by G—, it shall 


7 
De and tuen Ve@i 


** 
‘ 


coimne out! 


‘It appears, rg d. that upoR many per- 
. Woodtall, the 1m; pression 


‘Stess iV © f ba; 1S pitt i ‘y was 


VCSiIdes \ 


produced by this 


SOUS, 


nt 
answerable 


fur irom to the octations that 
} 7 . a bb 1° . ’ 

had been forme d. The chief defect remark- 
} i ieee ee OR Se eR oe 

in ny} ) Was a bieck i aeie LPichI SLT Pio de 

of delivery, licks. though he afterwards 
ath corrected if Wal Bevel bill ly } 


| 
c 
j 





| Do, prithee, 


Ways Some “politic al jt uv- des} wit on the < invil; 

and sometimes these trifles were produced 
by them jointly. The following string of 
pasq! linades, so well known in political cir- 
written, as the reader will perceive, 
at diferent dates, though prin cipally by Sheri 

dan, owes some of its stanzas 
a few others, I believe, to Lord John Towns- 
have strung toecther, without re- 
gard to chronology, the be 
ed lampoons. Time having removed their 
venom, and with it, in a great degree, their 
wit, they are now like dried es mere 
harmless objects of curiosity : 


« Johnny W—lks, Johnny W—lkst, 
Thou greatest of bilks, 
How chang’d are the notes you now sing ! 
Your fam’d Forty-five 
Is Prerogative, 
And your blasphemy, ‘ God save the King,’ 
Johnny W--lks, 


And your blasphemy, § God save tie King. 


6 jack Ch—ch—tll, Jack Ch—ch—ll, 
The town sure you search ill, 
Your mob has disgraced all your brags ; 
When next you draw. out 
Your hospital rout, 
afford them clean rags, 
Jack Ch—ch—ll, 


Do, prithee, afford them clean rags. 


‘« Captain K—th, Captain K—th, 
Keep your tongue "twixt your teeth, 
Lest bedchamber tricks you betray ; 
And, if teeth you want more, 
Why my bold commodore, 


| You may borrow of Lord G—lH—y, 


Captain K—th, 


You may borrow of Lord G—tl—y. 


** On one oceasion, Sheridan 
vered the iicor of 


NAVINe 
1, ho oe 
ara I 


the drawing-room with all the plates and dishes 


} 


Own esc ipey he passed thr rust 


' ) "Ae 
( Lae, Was 


r have stuck |} 
/a visit to the be 


| 
' 
‘ 
i 
i 


} ubjust a4 





of the house, ranged closely together, provoked | 


ous play-fellow to pursue him into 
Having left a path for his 
€ isily, 


lals unconscei 
idst of them. 


ublix Is at full lengt 
very 


y Lord 


rv ’ } 
Vickell, fi, 1 int o the 


John Townshend ,on paving 
d-side of Tickell, fom nd him 

with patches, and indignantly 
vengeance egainst Sheridan for this 


> 
itiable trick. midst of his anger, 


The next da 
covered over 
vowi ing 
ln the 
however, he could not help exclaiming, with 
the true feeling of an 
mischief, * But how amazingly 
was !”’ 

‘+ In Sheridan's copy of the stanza written 
in this metre at the time 


well done it 


i> | 


ning, Zo a, Harry ' zooks, Harry?’ he en- 
titled them An adiuirable new ba lad l, which 
toes exechl ent vy we il to the tune of 
} & 
‘ Mi J Arne, Ni Arne , 


eS Thhe CUulled ID, AL 


Mr, Moore | 


* both ver- | 


less | 


to Tickell, and | 


st of these detach- | 


co- | 
assage leading from | 


but | 
ambus- | 

; 
much cut in several places. | 


amateur of this sort of | 


of the Union, (begin- | 


Your throat sure must raw be, 
In striving to make yourself heard ; 
| . Butit pleased not the pigs, 


; Nor the Westminster Whigs, 


That your knighthood should utter one Word. 
Joe M—wh—y, 
That your knighthood should utter one word 
‘« M—ntm—vres, M—ntm—res, ) 
Whom nobody for is, 
And for whom we none of us care: 
From Dublin you came— , 
It had been much the same, 
| If your lordship had stayed where you were 
M—ntm—res, , 
[f your lordship had stayed where you were, 
1 ¢« Lord O—gl—y, Lord O—gl—y, 
You spoke mighty strongly 
| Who you are, though, all people admire ' 
| 2B ut I'll let y yu depart, 
| For I believe in my heart, 
| You had rather they did not inquire, 
| Lord O—gl—y, 
You had rather they did not inquire. 


6 (]——nb—e, Gl—nb—e, 
What’s good for the scurvy ? 
For ne’er be your old trade for: got, 
In your arms rather quarter 
A pestle and mortar, 
And your crest be a spruce gallipot, 
P Gi—nb—e, 
| Your crest be a spruce gallipot. 
pes Gl—nb—e, 
| The world’s topsy-turvy, 
| 


| 


Gl—nb—e, 


| Of this truth you're the fittest attester ; 
Vor who can deny 

‘hat the low become high, 
| When the king makes a lord of Silvester, 
Gl—nb—e, 
| When the king makes a lord of Silvester. 
j)** Mr. Pl, Mr. P—l, 
| In return for your zeal, 
| I'm told they have dubb’d you Sir Bub ; 
| Having got wealth enough 
| By coarse Manchester stuff, 
| For honours you'll now drive a job, 
Mr. P—. 
| For honours you'll now drive a job. 
'¢« Oh poor B—ks, oh poor B—ks, 
| = Still condemn’d to the ranks, 
| Nor e’en yet from a private promoted ; 
| Pitt ne’er will relent, 
| Though he knows you repent, 
| Having once or twice honestly voted, 
| Poor B—ks, 
| Having once or twice honestly voted. 
<< Dull HHl—y, dull H—l—y, 

Your auditois feel ye, 
A speaker of very great weight, 

And they wish you were ‘dumb, 

When with ponderous hum, 
You lengthen the drowsy debate, 

Dull H—Il—y, 

| You lengthen the drowsy debate.’ 
‘There are about as many more of thesé 


‘stanzas. written at different interv als, accord- 
| new victims, with cood names for 
presented themselves—the - 
being a most tempting medium for . 
lampoons. There 1s, indeed, appended - 0 
one of Sheridan’s copies of them, a long 
‘(like a tablet of p: ‘oscription ), containits 

about fifteen other names marked out = 3 
| same fate ; and it will he seen by the fol 0 


‘ing as 
rhyming, 


ist 


. 
—EEE a 


pcs 
‘ 7 This stanza, and I rather think the 
were by Lord John Townshend.’ 
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ing specimen that some of them had a very 
narrow escape : — 


coo Will C—art—s . . . . 

<“Voens—t—t, V—ns—t—t, — for little 
thou fit art " 

6“ Will De-nd—s, Will D—nd—s — were 
you only an ass.” 

" «6 L—ghb—h, — thorough,” 

(“Sam H—rsl—y, Sam H—rsl—y. . 
coarsely.” 

6“ P—ttym—p, P—ttym—=n, --- speak truth, 
if you can.” 

"As our object is at present rather to notice 
the private than the political life of Sheridan, 
we shall hasten to that period when his pub- 
lic life had almost ceased, and the world was 
closing on him; the embarrassments of 
Drury Lane Theatre—the manner in which 
he was excluded from all management in the 
new theatre, and the delay in settling his 
claims on the establishment, all preyed heavy 
upon him. On the dissolution of Partia- 
ment, he tried his old friends at Stafford, in 
hopes of being returned, but Sir Robert Wal- 
pole said, every man has his price, and this 
15 particularly known to be the case with the 
electors of Stafford, and their price was be- 
yond the purse of poor Sheridan, who lost 
hiselection. This failure he himself imputed, 
as will be seen by the following letter, to the 
refusal of Mr. Whitbread to advance him 
£2000 out of the sum due to him by the 
committee for his share of the property :-— 

© Cook's Hotel, Nov. 1, 1812. 

“Dear Whitbread,—I was misled to ex- 
pect you in town the beginning of last week, 
but being positively assured that you will ar- 
rive to-morrow, I have declined accompany- 
ing Hester into Hampshire as I intended, 
and she has gone to-day without me; but I 
must leave town to join her as soon as [ can. 
We must have some serious, but yet, I hope, 
friendly conversation respecting my unsettled 
clams on the Drury Lane Theatre Corpora- 
tion. A concluding paragraph, in one of 
your last letters to Burgess, which he thought 
umself justified in showing me, leads me to 
believe that it is not your object to distress or 
destroy me. On the subject of your refusing 
to advance to me the £2000 I applied for, to 
take with me to Stafford, out of the large sum 
confessedly due to me (unless I signed some 
paper containing 1 know not what, and which | 
you presented to my breast like a cocked pis- 
tol on the last day I saw you), I will not 
dwell. This, and this alone, lost me my 
election. You deceive yourself if you give | 
credit to any other causes, which the pride 
of my friends chose to attribute our failure 
‘o, rather than confess our poverty. I do 
not mean now to expostulate with you, much 
less to reproach you, but sure 1 am, that 
when you contemplate the positive injustice 
of refusing me the accommodation I required, 
and the irreparable injury that refusal has 
Cast On me, overturning, probably, all the ho- 
hour and independence of what remains of 
My political life, you will deeply reproach 
yourself. 

‘cc 

[ shall make an application to the com- | 


m) he | 
‘ittee, when I hear you have appointed one, | 
or the assistance which most pressing cir- 
“UmMstances how compel me to call for ; and 


3) 
me 


? 





—— 





——— 


— + —— 


I desire js. through a sincere wish that j- 


our friendship may not be interrupted, that 
the answer to that application may proceed 
from a bond fide committee, with their sizna- 
tures, testifying their decision. 
‘“T am, yet, your's very sincerely, 

**S. Whitbread, Esq. R.B Sueripay.”’ 

Mr. Moore palliates Mr. Whitbread’s con- 
duct, and certainly a man ought to do as he 
pleases about lending money; there was, 
however, a-sternness in Mr. W.’'s conduct, 
which must have been very galling to a per- 
son like Sheridan, and certain it is, that the 
failure of the latter, at Stafford, completed his 
ruin, 

‘ H[e was now excluded both from the the- 
atre and from Parliament; the two anchors 





by which he held in life were gone, and he 


was lefia lonely and helpless wreck upon the 
waters. The Prince Regent offered to bring 
him into Parliament; but the thought of re- 
turning to that scene of his triumphs and his 
freedom with the royal owner's mark, as it 
were, upon him, was more than he could 
bear; and he declined the offer. Indeed, 
miserable and insecure as his life was now, 
when we cousider the public humiliations to 
Which he would have been exposed, between 
his ancient pledge to Whiggism and his at- 
tachment and gratitude to royalty, it is not 
wonderful that he should have preferred even 
the alternative of arrests and imprisonments 
to the risk of bringing upon his political uame 
any further tarnish in such a struggle. Nei- 
ther could his talents have much longer con- 
tinued to do themselves justice, amid the 
pressure of such cares, and the increased in- 
dulvence of habits, which, as is usual, gained 
upon him, as all other indulgences vanished. 
The ancients, we are told, by a significant 
device, inscribed on the wreaths they wore 
at banquets, the name of Minerva. 
tunately, from the festal wreath of Sheridan 
this name was now but too often effaced ; and 
the same charm that once had served to give 
a quicker flow to thought, was now employ- 
ed to muddy the stream, as it became pain- 
ful to contemplate what was at the bottom of 
it. By his exclusion, therefore, from Parlia- 
ment, he was perhaps seasonably saved from 
affording to that * Folly, which loves the 
martyrdom of Fame,’’* the spectacle of a 
great mind, not only surviving itself, but, 
like the champion in Berni, continuing the 
combat after life is gone :— 

‘<< Andava combattendo, ed era morto ” 

‘Iu private society, however, he could 
even now, (before the rubicon of the cup 
was passed,) fully justify his high reputation 
for agreeableness and wit; and a day which 
it was my good fortune to spend with him, 
at the table of Mr. Rogers, has too many 
mournful, as well as pleasant, associations 
connected with it, to be easily forgotten by 
the survivors of the party. The company 
consisted but of Mr. Rogers himself, Lord 


——— oe 





‘66 # And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fume, 

‘ This fine line is in Lord Byron’s monody to 

his memory. There is another line, equally 

true and touching, where, alluding to the irre- 

gularities of the latter part of Sheridan's life, 
he says— 

6 And what to them seem’d vice might be but 
woe.” 





| 





Unfor- | 


| ridan t'tis the next day, and on hearing it, 





> 

Byron, Mr. Sheridan, and the writer of this 
memoir. Sheridan knew the admiration his 
audience felt for him; the presence of te 
young poet, in particular, seemed to brirg 
back his own youth and wit; and the details 
he gave of his early life were not less inter- 
esting and animating to himself than de- 
lightfal tous. It wasin the course of this 
evening that, describing to us the poem 
which Mr. Whitbread had written and sent 
in, among the other addresses for the open- 
ing of Drury Lane, and which, like the rest, 
turned chietly on allusions to the pheenix, he 
said—** But Whitbread made more of this 
bird than any of them: he entered into par- 
ticulars, and described its wings, beak, tail, 
&c.; in short, it was a poulter.r’s descmp- 
tion of a phaenix !” 

‘The following extract from a diary in my 
possession, kept by Lord Byron, during six 
months of his residence in London, 1812-14, 
will show the admiration which this great 
and generous spirit felt for Shemdan :— 

*“ Saturday, Dec. 18, 1813. 

*** Lord Holland told me a curious piece 
of sentimentality in Sheridan. The other 
night we were all delivering our respective 
and various opinions on him and other Aum 
mes marquans, and mine was this :—* W hat- 
ever Sheridan has done or chosen to do, has 
been, par excellence, always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy 
(School for Scandal), the best opera (The 
Duenna—in my mind far before that St. 
Giles’s lampoon, The Beggar's Opera), the 
best farce (The Critic— it 1s only teo good 
for an afterpiece), and the best address 
(Monologue on Garrick); and, to crown 
all, delivered the very best oration (the fa- 
mous Begum Speech) ever conceived or 
heard in this country.” Somebody told She- 


he burst into tears!—Poor Brinsley ! If they 
were tears of pleasure, | would have rather 
said those few, but sincere words, than have 
written the Iliad, or made his own celebrated 
philippic. Nay, his own comedy never 
gratified me more than to hear that he had 
derived a moment’s gratification from any 
praise of mine—-humble as it must appear to 
‘my elders and my betters.” 

‘The distresses of Sheridan now increased 
every day, and through the short remainder 
of his life itis a melancholy task to follow 
him. The sum arising from the sale of his 
theatrical property was soon exhausted by 
the various claims upon it, and he was dn- 
ven to part with all that he most valued, tw 
satisfy further demands and provide tor th 
subsistence of the day. Those books, whic): 
as I have already mentioned, were presente 
to him by various friends, now stood in the: 
splendid bindings,t on the shelves of the 








‘+ In most of them, too, were the names of 
the givers. The delicacy with which Mr. Har- 
rison of Wardour Street (the pawnbroker with 
whom the books and the cup were deposited), 
behaved, after the death of Mr. Shendan, de- 
serves to be mentioned with prase. Instead of 
availing timself of the public feeling at that 
moment, Ly submitting these precious relies to 
the competition of a sule, he pnvately commn- 
iieated to the family an¢ ene or two tnends © 
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pawnbroker. The handsome cup given him 
by the electors of Stafford shared the same 
fate. Three or four fine pictures by Gains- 
borough, and one by Morland, were sold for 
little more than five hundred pounds} ; and 
even the precious portrait of his first wifes, 
by Reynolds, though not actually sold dur- 
ing his life, vanished away ffom his eyes, 
1 sto other hands. 

‘One of the most humiliating trials of: his 
piide was yet to come. In the spring of this 
year, he was arrested and carried to a spung- 
ing house, where he remained two or three 
days. This abode, from which the follow- 
ing painful letter to Whitbread was written, 
formed a sad contrast to those princely halls, 
of which he had so lately been the most bril- 
liant and favoured guest, and which were 
possibly, at that very moment, lighted up, 
and crowded with gay company, unmindful 
of him within those prison walls :— 

‘* Tooke’s Court, Cursitor Street, 
Thursday, past two. 

‘J have done every thing in my power 
with the solicitors, White and Fownes, to 
obtain my release, by substituting a better 
security for them than their detaining me— 
but in vain, 

‘* Whitbread, putting all false professions 
of friendship and ieeling out of the question, 
you have no right to keep me-here!—for it 
13 in truth your act, If you had not forcibly 
withheld from me the £12,000, in conse- 
quence.of a threatening letter from a misera- 


ble swindler, whose claim you in particular | 


knew to be a lie, 1 should at Icast have been 
out of the reach of this state of miserable in- 
sult—for that, and that only, lost me my seat 
in Parliament. And 1 assertthat you cannot 
find a lawyer in the land, that is not either a 
natural-born fvol or a corrupted scoundrel, 
who will not declare that your conduct in this 
respect was neither warrantable or legal—but 
let that pass for the present. 

‘“ Independently of the £1000 ignorant- 
ly withheld from me on the day of consider- 





ing mylastclaim, I require of youto answer | 


the draught | seud herewith on the part of the 


committee, pledging myself to prove to them | 


on the first day I can personally meet them, 
that there are still thousands and thousands 
due to me, both legally and equitably, from the 
theatre. My word ought to be taken on this 
subject; and you may produce to them this 
document, if one among them could think 
that, under all the circumstances, your con- 





Sheridan the circumstance of his having such 
articles in his hands, and demanded nothing 
more than the sum regula:ly due onthem. The 
Statford cup is in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Sheridan. 

‘t In the following extract from a note to 
his solicitor, he refers to these pictures = 

‘“ Dear Burgess,—I am perfectly satisfied 
with your account; nothing can be more clear 
or fair, or more disinterested un your part; but 
I must grieve to think that five or six hundred 
pounds for my poor pictures are added to the 
expenditure, However, we shall come through!” 

€5 As St. Cecilia. The portrait of Mrs. she- 
ridan at Knowle, thougi: less ideal than that of 
Sir Joshua, is (for this very reason, perhaps, as 
bearing a closer resemblance to the ciiginal) 
stiil more beamtiftu. 


duct required a justification. O God! with 
what mad confidence have I trusted your 
word—I ask justice from you, and no boon, 
I enclosed you, yesterday, three different secu- 
rities, whieh, had you been disposed to have 
acted even as a private friend, would have 
made it certain that you might have done so 
withoutthe smallest risk, Those you discreetly 
offered to put into the fire, when you found 
the object of your humane visit satisfied by 
seeing me safe in prison. 

‘ T shall only add, that I think, if I know 
myself, had our lots been reversed, and had I 
seen you in my situation, and had left Lady 
Ein that of my wife, I would have risked 
£690 rather than have left you so—although 
{ had been in no way accessory in bringing 
you into that condition. kt. B, Sueripan. 

‘«S. Whitbread, Esq.” 

‘ Even in this situation the sanguineness of 
his disposition did not desert him; for he 
was found by Mr. Whitbread, on his visit to 
the sponging-house, confidently calculating 
on the representation for Westminster, in 
which the proceedings relative to Lord Coch- 
rane at that moment promised a vacancy.— 
On his return home, however, to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, (some arrangements having been made 
by Whitbread for his release), all his fortitude 
forsook him, and he burst intoalong and pas- 
sionate fit of weeping at the profanation, as 
he termed it, whieh his person had suffered.’ 

Mr. Sheridan now felt that his life was 
near its close; this feeling he expressed in 
letters to his wife and son; his exclusion 
from Parliament and the theatre preyed much 
on him, and although Drury Lane.theatre 
had been three years built, yet a sort of pride 
never allowed him to enter its walls. 

‘About this time, however, he was per- 
suaded by his friend Lord Essex to dine wlth 
him, and go in the evening to his lordship’s 
box, to see Kean. Once there, the genius 
loct seems to have regained its influence over 
him; for, on missing him from the box, be- 
tween the acts, Lord Essex, who feared that 
he had left the house, hastened out to inquire, 
and, to his great satisfaction, found him in- 
stalled in the green-room, with all tne actors 
around him, welcoming him back to the old 
region of his glory, with a sort of filial cordi- 
ality. Wine was immediately ordered, and 
a bumper to the health of Mr. Sheridan was 
drank by all present, with the expression of 
many a hearty wish that he would often, very 
often, re-appear among them. This scene, 
as was natural, exhilarated his spirits, and on 
parting with Lord Essex that night, at his 
own door in Saville Row, he said triumph- 
antly that the world would soon hear of him, 
for the uke of Norfolk was about to bring 
him into Parliament. This, it appears, was 
actually the case; but Death stood near as he 
spoke. In a few days after, his last fatal ill- 
ness began.’ 

It does not appear that in all his pecuni- 
ary distresses, he was in the habit of borrow- 
ing so frequently as has been said : 

‘(One instance, however, where he laid 
himself under this sort of obligation, deserves 
to be mentioned. Soon after the return of 
Ir. Canning from Lisbon, a letter was put 





‘into his hands, in the House of Commens, 





—.. 
which proved to bea request from hig old 
friend Sheridan, then lying ill in bed, thas } 
would oblige him with the loan of £100. I 
is unnecessary to say that the request 
promptly and feelingly complied with,’ 

The disorder of Mr. Sheridan, a diseased 
stomach, now grew rapidly on him. He was 
unable to attend the St. Patrick’s festival jp 
1816; and, unfortunately, ‘ while death was 
thus gaining fast on Sheridan, the miseries of 
his life were thickening round him also ; po, 
did the last corner, in which he now lay dovin 
to die, afford him any asylum from the cla. 
mours of his legal pursuers. Writs and ex. 
ecutions came in rapid succession, and bai- 
liffs at length gained possession of his house. 
It was about the beginning of May that Lord 
Holland, on being informed by Mr, Rogers 
(who was one of the very few that watched 
the going out of this great light with interest) 
of the dreary situation in which his old friend 
was lying, paid him a visit one evening, in 
company with Mr. Rogers, and by the cordi- 
ality, suavity, and cheerfulness of his con- 
versation, shed a charm round that chamber 
of sickness, which, perhaps, no other voice 
but his own could have imparted, 

‘ Sheridan was, I believe, sincerely attach- 
ed to Lord Holland, in whom he saw trans- 
mitted the same fine qualities, both of mind 
and heart, which, notwithstanding occasional 
appearances to the contrary, he had never 
ceased to love and admire in his. great rela- 
tive ;—the same ardour for right and impa- 
tience of wrony—the same mixture of wis- 
dom and simplicity, so tempering each other, 
as to make the simplicity refined and the wis- 
dom unaffected—the same gentle magnani- 
mity of spirit, intolerant only of tyranny and 
injustice—and, in addition to all this, a range 
and vivacity of conversation, entirely his 
own, which leaves no subject untouched or 
unadorned, but is (to borrow a fancy of Dry- 
den), “as the morning of the mind,” bring- 
ing new objects and images successively into 
view, and scattering its own fresh light over 
all. Such a visit, therefore, could not fail to 
be soothing and gratifying to Sheridan ; and, 
on parting, both Lord Holland and Mr. ho- 
gers comforted him with the assurance, that 
some steps should be taken to ward off the 
immediate evils that he dreaded. 

‘An evening or two after (Wednesday, 
May 15), I was with Mr. Rogers, when, on 
returning home, he found the following af- 
flicting note upon histable:— 

‘ “Saville Row. 

‘“T find things settled so that £150 will 
remove all difficulty. I am absotutely un- 
done and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate 
for the plays successfully in the coursé of a 
week, when all shall be returned. I have 
desired Fairbrother to get back the guarantee 
for thirty. 

sa They are going to put the carpets out of 
window, and break into Mrs. S.’s room an 
take me—for God’s sake let me see yOu. 

6p. B. S. 

‘It was too late to do anything when this 
note was received, being then between twelve 
and one at night; but Mr. Rogers ap 
walked down to Saville Row together, 
assure ourselves that the threateuea 2? 
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had not yet been put in execution. 


A ser- | as her own, she begged leave to decline the 


area, i said | offer. 
vant spoke to us out of the area, and said e 


that all was safe for the night, but that it was 
intended, in pursuance of this new proceed- 
ing, to paste Fills over the front of the house 


next day, 
‘Qn the following morning. I was early 


be the bearer of a draught for £150* to Sa- 
ville Row. I found Mr. Sheridan good-na- 
tured and cordial as ever; and though he 
was then within a few weeks of his death, his 
yoice had not lost its fulness or strength, nor 
was that lustre, for which his eyes were 80 
comatkable, diminished. He showed, too, 
his usual sanguineness of disposition in speak- 
ing of the price that he expected for his dra- 
matic works, and of the certainty he felt of 
being able to arrange all his affairs, if his 
complaint would but suffer him to leave his 
bed. 

‘{y the following month, his powers be- 
can rapidly to fail him; his stomach was 
completely worn out, and could no longer 
hear any kind of sustenance. During the 
whole of this time, as far as I can learn, it 
does not appear that (with the exceptions I 
have mentioned) any one of his noble or roy- 
al friends ever called at his door, or even sent 
to inquire after him! 

‘About this period, Dr. Bain received the 
fullowing note from Mr. Vaughan :— 

‘« My dear sir,—An apology, in a case of 
humanity, is scarcely necessary—besides, | 
ave the honour of a slight acquaintance with 
you. A friend of mine, hearing of our friend 
Sheridan's forlorn situation, and that he has 
ueither money nor credit for a few comforts, 
tas employed me to convey a small sum for 
his use, through such channel as I think right. 
l can devise none better than through you. 
if Thad had the good fortune to have seen 
you, L should have left, for this purpose, a 
draught for £50. Perhaps as much more 
might be had, if it will be conducive to a 
good end—of course you must feel it is not 
ur the purpose of satisfying troublesome peo- 
ple. I will say more to you, if you will do 
we the honour of a call in your way to Sa- 
ville Street to-morrow. I am a mere agent. 
‘“ Tam, my dear sir, most truly your’s, 

*** JOHN TAYLOR VAUGHAN. 
23, Grafton Street. 

‘Tf T should not see you before 12, I will 

come through the passage to you.” 
. ‘In his interview with Dr. Bain, Mr.Vaug- 
‘an stated, that the sum thus placed at his 
disposal was, in all, £200:+ and the propo- 
sition being submitted to Mrs. Sheridan, that 
laly, after consulting with some of her rela- 
“ves, returned for answer, that, as there was 
4 sutficiency of means to provide all that was 
'ecessary for her husband's comfort, as well 


ea 








| ‘* Lord Holland afterwards insisted upon 
paying the half of this sum, which was not the 
‘ist of the same amount that my liberal friend, 
™ Kogers, had advanced for Sheridan. 

“t+ Mr. Vaughan did not give Dr. Bain to 
understand that he was authorised to go beyond 
wt £300. ; but, ina conversation which I had 
“4 tim a year or two after, in contemplation 


ahd 


‘YY Was intended " 





this memoir, he told me that a furtber stip- } 


\ 


‘Mr. Vaughan always said that the dona- 
tion, thus meant to be doled out, came from 


| a royal hand; but this 1s hardly credible. It 
| would be safer, perhaps, to let the suspicion 
| rest upon that gentleman's me:nory —of hav- 
with Mr. Rogers, and willingly undertook to | 


ing indulged his own benevolent disposition 
in this disguise, than to suppose it possible 
that so scanty and reluctant a benefaction was 
the sole mark of attention accorded by a “ gra- 
cious prince and master” to the last death-bed 
wants of one of the most accomplished and 
faithful servants that royalty ever yet raised 
or ruined by its smiles. When the philoso- 
pher, Anaxagoras, lay dying for want of sus- 
tenance, his great pupil, Pericles, sent him a 
sum of money, “ Take it back,” said Anaxa- 
goras; “if he wished to keep the lamp alive, 
he ought to have administered the oil be- 
fore.” 

‘In the mean time, the clamours and in- 
cursions of creditors increased. A sheriff's 
officer at length arrested the dying man in 
his bed, and was about to carry hin off, in 
his blankets, to a sponging-house, when Dr. 
Bain interfered—and, by threatening the of- 
ficer with the responsibility he must incur, if, 
as was but too probable, his prisoner should 
expire on the way, averted this outrage. 

‘About the middle of June, the attention 


and sympathy of the public were, for the | heart from breaking, or when the zeal, now 
| 


first time, awakened to the desolate situation 
of Sheridan, by an article that appeared in 
the Morning Post,—written, as I understand, 
by a gentleman, who, though on no very cor- 


ing in a generous pity for his fate, and in ho- 
nest indignation against those who now de- 
serted him. 
writer, without naming the person to whom 


he alluded—*‘ delay not to draw aside the | 


curtain within which that proud spirit hides 
its sufferings.” He then adds, with a strik- 
ing anticipation of what afterwards happen- 


ed—* Prefer ministering in the chamber of | 


sickness to mustering at— 

‘¢ The splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse,” 
I say, life and succour against Westminster 
Abbey and a funsval!” 

‘ Tuis article produced a strong and gene- 
ral sensation, and was reprinted in the same 
paper the following day. Its effect. too, was 
soon visible in the calls made at Sheridan's 


door, and in the appearance of such names as | 


the Duke of York, the Duke of Argyll, &c., 
among the visitors. Butit was now too late; 
—the spirit that these unavailing tributes 
might once have comforted, was now fast los- 
ing the consciousness of every thing earthly, 
but pain. After a succession of shivering fits, 
he fell into a state of exhaustion, in which he 
continued, with but few more signs of suffer- 
ing, till his death. A day or two before that 
event, the Bishop of London read prayers by 
his bed-side; and on Sunday, the 7th July, 
in the 65th year of his age, he died. 

‘On the following Saturday the funeral 
took place, his remains having been previous- 
ly removed from Saville-Row to the house of 
his friend, Mr. Peter Moore, in Great George 
Street, Westminster. From thence at one 
o'clock, the procession mored on foot to the 


Abbey, where, in the onl in Poet's 
eorner that remained toe te the body 
was interred; and the following simple in- 
scription marks its resting-place:— 
*« Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Born 1751, 
Died 7th July, 1816. 
This Marble is the tribute of an attached 
Friend, 
Peter Moore.” 

‘Seldom has there been such an array of 
rank as graced thisfuneral.{ The pall-bearers 
were the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, Earl of Mulgrave, the Lord Bishop 
of London, Lord Holland, and Lord Spencer. 
Among the mourners were [is Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Marquises of Anglesea and Tavistock; the 


Earls of Thanet, Jersey, Harrington, Besho- 
rough, Mexborough, Rosslyn,and Yarmouth ; 


LordsGeorge Cavendish and Robert Spencer ; 
Viscounts Sidmouth, Granville, and Duncan- 
non; Lords Rivers, Erskine, and Lynedoch ; 
the Lord Mayor; Right Hon. G. Canning, 
and W. W. Pole, &e. 


‘ Where were they all, these royal and no- 
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| If the man was unworth 
dial terms with him, forgot every other feel- | offices of humanity while he lived, why all 
‘this parade of regret and homage over his 


~~ os / tomh ?’ 
“Oh! delay not,” said the | 


| 
j 
! 
| so accurate. 
| 
| 


ble persons, who now crowded to ‘ partake 
the gale’ of Sheridan's glory—where were 
they all, while any life remained in him ?— 
W here were they all, but a few weeks before, 


when their interposition might have saved his 


wasted on his grave, might have soothed and 


| comforted the death bed? This is a subject 


on which it is difficult to speak with patience. 
of the commone:t 


On the character of Mr. Sheridan, we shall 
not now dwell, though it is well summed up 
by Mr. Moore; we cannot omit, however, 
one portion of it, for the sake of a couplet, 
most likely written by Sheridan himself, it is 
Mr. M. says— 

‘It has been seen, by a letter of his sister 


_ already given, that, when young, he was ge- 


nerally accounted handsome; but, in later 
| years, his eyes were the only testimonials of 
| beauty that remained to him. It was, indeed, 
| in the upper part of bis face that the spirit of 
the man chiefly reigned ;—the dominion of 
the world and the senses being rather strongly 
marked out in the lower. In his person, he 
was above the middle size, and his general 
make was, as I have already said, robust and 
well proportioned. It is remarkable that his 
arms, though of powerful strength, were thin, 
and appeared by no means muscular. His 
hands were small and delicate ; and the fol 


‘t It was well remarked by a French journal, 
in contrasting the penury of Sheridan's latter 
years with the splendour of bis funeral, that 
“ France is the place for a man of letters to live 
in, and England the place for him to die ia.” 

‘§ In the train of all this phalanx of dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, honoura- 
bles, and right honourables, princes of the blood 
royal, and first officers of the state, it was nota 
little interesting to see, walking humbly, side- 
by-side, the only two men whose friendship 
bed not waited for the eal of vanity to display 
itseff—Dr. Bain and Mr. Rogers.’ 
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lowing couplet, written on a cast from one of 
them, very lively enumerates both its physical 
and moral qualities ;— 

** Good ata fight, but better at a play, 

Godlike in giving, bat—the devil to pay ™ 

* Among his habits, it may not be uninte- 
resting to know that his hours of composition, 
as long as he continued to be an author, were 
at night, and that he required a profusion of 
lights around him while he wrote. Wine, 
too, was one of his favourite helps to inspira 
tion ;—if the thought, (he would say), is slow 
tocome, aglass of good wine encourages it, 
and, when it does come, a glass of good wine 
rewards it.’ 

Mr. Sheridan appears to have planned se 
veral plays and poems, which he left unfinish- 
ed; one of the former was founded on The 
Vicar of Wakefield, since so ably dramatized 
by Mr. Thomas Dibdin. Another drama, 
without a name, had, for its chief personages, 
a band of outlaws, who assumed the name 
and disguise of devils. Mr. M. gives seve- 
ral interesting specimens of these, for which 
we have no room at present. The following 
catch is from this piece :— 

**Tis woman after all 

Is the blessing of this ball, 
‘Tis she keeps the balance of it even. 

We are devils it is true, 

But had we women too, 
Our Tartarus would turn to a Heaven.’ 

But we must pause and say 
( To be continued in our next.) 
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BLUMENBACH’S MANUAL OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Continued from p. 627.) 

From the order bimanus, noticed in our 

last, Professor Blumenbach proceeds to the 

quadrumana, or mammifera with four hands, 
the cheroptera, and the digitata. Ofthe latter 
class are— 

‘The Hamster—M. abdomine nigro. (F. 
G. Zulzer’s N.G des Hamstes. Gott. 1774. 
8vo. Tab. 1, 2.)—In many parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, Siberia, &c. lives chiefly 
on corn and beans, of which it carries large 
quantities in its cheek-pouches to its subter- 
raneous burrows, sometimes seven feet deep. 
A hole of this kind will contain sixty pounds 
of such provisions. It increases rapidly, and 
in the district of Gotha alone, as many as 
ninety thousand hamsters have been killed in 
one summer. There is a black variety of this 
animal, as well as an albino with red pupils. 

‘Lemnus. The lemming —M. capite 
acuto, corpore nigro fulvoque irregulariter 
maculato. 

*(Schreber. Tab. 195. A. 195. B.) 
Common in Lapland and Siberia. Some- 
times whole legions emigrate from one place 
toanother. Their unexpected and unnoticed 
arrival, together with th 
those which may have escaped from the 
claws of birds of prey, by which they had 
been taken up into the air, probably gave 
rise to the ancient saying that the lemmings 
fell from the heavens.’ 
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In the account of mammalia of the order 
fere, Professor Blumenbach confirms the as- 
sertion of the ancients, that the hedgehog 
sticks its prickles into fruit, for the purpose 


e accidental fall of 
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this order, the opossum and the kangaroo are | 
the most extraordinary :— 

‘The opossum. Ger. das Beutzlthier. Fr. 
le Sarigne.—D. Albida, auriculis, antibra 

chiis et tibiis nigris, cauda squamosa longi- 
tudine corporis. Dentes primores superiores 
ten, inferiores eight, laniarit elongati.— 
Chiefly in the warmer parts of. North Ame- 
rica. The female of this, and other species 
of the genus, has a large pouch on the belly, 
which can be opened and closed by particu- 
lar muscles, and at the bottom of which the 
teats are placed. The young ones are born 
small beyond all proportion, like imperfect 
abortions. They are carried in this pouch 
for a length of time, continuing to suck, and 
being nourished by the mother’s milk, until 
having become mature, and more perfectly 
formed, they are, as it were, born for the se- 


a _ » 
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gula; it is common to the south of 
ticularly Ceylon :-— 

‘The largest of alf land animals, being fyj 
fifteen fect high, and weighing, in its twen. 
treth year, seven thousand pounds, },, 
skin, nearly an inch thick on the back, is 
notwithstanding, sensible to the stings of jn. 
sects, and commonly of a grev colour The 
most important organ of the elephant is his 
proboscis, which serves him for respiration 
for his very acute sense of smell, for drawing 
up water, for seizing his food and conveying 
it into his mouth, and for many other pur. 
poses, instead of a hand. He can extend it 
to the length of six feet, and shorten it again 
to three. At the extremity it is provided 
with a flexible hook, by means of which he 
can perform various tricks, such as untying 
knots, unloosing buckles, picking up money. 


Asia, par- 





cond time. 

‘Gigantea. The kanguroo. Ger. das 
Kanguruh.—D grisea, cauda longa crassa, 
pedibus anticis brevissimis posticis longissi- 
mis. Palmis pentadactylis, plantis subtetra- 
dactylis. Dentes primores superiores six, 
inferiores two, laniarii nulli. 

‘(Schreber. Tab. 154 ) 
In New Holland. Mouse Grey. When 
sitting upright is as high ax a man, and 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds. Lives 
together in herds of fifty or more. Is alto- 
gether herbivorous. Moves by leaps of full 
twelve feet at a time. The female has an 
abdominal pouch; produces but a single 


scarce half so large as a mouse, but is carried 
in the mother’s pouch three quarters of a 


In the account of the horse. Professor B. 
says i— 
‘The original wild horse no longer exists ; 


with in great numbers; in Tartary, for ex- 
ample, and in immense droves in Paraguay, 
whither, as well as into the rest of America, 
it was introduced by the Spaniards. 


those of the breed of Annecy, about Palmyra, 
and from Libanus to Mount Horeb) are dis- 
tinguished by their wonderfully fine form, as 
well as their extreme speed and vigour. Next 
to them, are the Persian and the Barb. Ofthe 
European, the principal are the Spanish, par- 
ticularly the Andalusian, the Neapolitan, and 
the English. The latter have the pre-emi- 
nence in point of speed, for which they are 
distinguished in their prize races. The Eng- 
lish race-horse, Eclipse, so famed in modern 
times, passed over fifty-eight feet in a second, 
i.e. when at full stretch, he covered twenty- 
five feet, and repeated this action twice and 
one-third (2}) ina second. Not to mention 
whole equestrian nations, as the Cossacks, 
Tartars, Calmucks, Tungooses, Abipones, &c. 


cavalry, posts, Ke. 


milk of the horse. 
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the intoxicating Koumiss of the Mongols. 





of bringing it to its holes. Of animals of 


oung one at a time, which, when born, ts | 
& ’ 


year, until it weighs nearly fourteen pounds.’ | 


but that which has become so, is often met | 


Among | 
the tame races, the Arabians (particularly | 


the value of this animal to the most culti- 
vated people is incalculable for agriculture, 


‘Many of the equestrian nations above- 
mentioned, live in great part on the flesh and 
The latter, when coagu- 
lated, and still more so when distilled, gives 


The elephant belongs to the order multun- 


&e. His food consists principally of the 
| leaves of trees, rice, and other grain. He 
| swims with great facility, even through rapid 
| streams. In copulating, he leaps on the fe- 
| male like most other quadrupeds. The young 
| one sucks with the mouth, and not the trunk, 
jas many have asserted. About the third o; 
| fourth year, the two large tusks, which furnish 
| ivory, appear in both sexes. They are seven 
| or eight feet long, and a single one will weigh 
/as much as two hundred pounds. — It is pro- 
| bable that the elephant will live two hundred 
| years. It is principally used as a beast of 
' burden, as it is able to carry at least a ton, 
and to drag heavy articles over mountains, 
&e. Its step consists in a quick shuffling 
| motion of the legs, but so sure, that it never 
| stumbles, even on the worst roads.’ 
| Stupendous as the elephant is, it 1s nothing 
| to the blackwhale, which weighs upwards of 
| one hundred thousand pounds. . 
| On the sybject of birds, our author gives 
some general information, which is very curl: 
| ous, particularly so far as relates to their in- 
/ cubation :— 
| ‘During incubation, a remarkable process 
is going forwards, the chick being progressive 
ly formed in the ezg, and brought daily nearer 
and nearer to maturity. For this purpose, ne’ 
only is the yolk specifically lighter than the 
white, but also that spot on its upper surlace 
(the so called cica/ricula), in which the futur 
chick is placed, 1s lighter than the 5 me 
side; so that in whatever position the eae : 
placed, the same part is always opposed ® 
the belly of the incubating bird. The fe’ 
trace of the chick is not perceptible until 
some time after the commencement of i 
cubation; in the hen's egg, for igen 
scarcely before the end of the first day , oe 
at the end of the second, the reunene™ 
spectacle of the first motions of the oo 
plete heart (punctum saliens ) aged cally 
At the end of the fifth day, the whole Je ‘ 
like creature may be seen to move. On ol 
fourteenth, the feathers appear; at soln 
mencement of the fifteenth, the ~~ be 
tempts to breathe ; and, on the ninetect' 
it is able to chirp. 2 oe 
‘Remark. The first form which & that 
assumes in the egg differs more pie wa 
which it possesses after being hat rane 
mammifera do in their first and subseqh 


’ mer +? hick m v 
form; we might say tiat the cil 
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isrives at its more perfect ee by areal| As we shall be tempted to extend our no- at certain periods of their existence. By ths, 
yetamorphosis, and this, as well with respect] tice of this excellent work to another vum- not only their external form, but also at the 
.y individual organs (the heart for ex: :mple), | ber, we shall, for the present, make a few ex- same time their internal structure, contrary 
ag the whole forts, ' tracts from the ¢ gene ral notice of insects :— 10 common opinion, 1s altered In a certam 
‘Abbild. Nat. Hist. Gegenst. Tab. 64.) | ‘The eyes of insects are particularly re- degree, a circumstance which by no means 
‘Among the many organs subservient to; marka! ble, and with kespen ito their structure, coincides with the supposed pre-existence of 
sho remarkable economy of the chick during | are of two kinds. The first are large hemis- pre-formed germs. 3 
incuuation, the two -most Important are the pheres, mostly composed of thousands of fa- ‘Insects which undergo metamorphosis 
cascular membranes, which are most conspi- | cets, but in some instances, of numerous co- are called larvae, whilst in the state in which 
cyous and beautiful about the middle of the | nical points, and covered on the inner surface they escape from the egy. They are mostly 
process. These are the chorton, which is} with a |: yer sometimes glittering, sometimes very small on their first appearance, so that 
then expanded under ahi shell: and the! \ variegated, Such are found in most winged a full grown caterpillar of the willow-moth 
membrane of the yolk (me mbr ana valvulosa | insects, but also in many aptera, as the lob- for instance, Is seventy-two thousand times 
witelli), which communicates with the intes-! ster, &c. Those of the second kind (stem. heavier than when it issues from the e&g, 
tinal canal of the young animal. The first | mata, ocelli) are simple, small, and varyas On the other hand, they grow with great ra- 
grves instead of lungs, for*the phlogistic | well in number as position. yes of the first pidity, so that as an example, the maggot of 
process already inentioned : and the second | kind seem calculated for seeing at a distance ; , the meat-fly, at the end of twenty-four hours, 
or nutrition, by means of the yolk, which ts of the second, for looking at near objects ; at is one hundred and fif ty-five times heavier 
rradually a Niluted by mixing with the white.’ | least it may be suppos sed sO, as we find that. than at its birth. Some larve have feet, as 
” Inthe economy of nature, birds are im- | butterflies, in their winged perfe ct state, have | caterpillars and the grubs of chaters; others 
portant creatures :— such large, compound, telescopic eyes, whilst have not, as maggots : none have wings. In 
‘They destroy innumerable insects, and | as caterpillars, they nave small myopic ones | this state also they are incapable of propa- 
the actistgite ss extirpation of some birds, | Only a few insects, crabs, for instance, can | gating; they merely feed, increase, and 
oe seal to be —— as — crows, | move their eyes. , change their eovering several times.” 
istrl ‘The antennz (feelers), w — vary much (To be « concluded in our next. ) 
rise toan Hinite ly more pre jud ici ial multi nl ‘in different specie 3, In mi uWiy 1 stances even | The Club. A Series of Essays : Origimally 
eation of vermin. Other birds destroy larger \ pees to the sex, and which many na- published in The Mangus Tris. 12mo. 
animals, as field mice, snakes, frogs, lizards, | turalists have supposed to be organs of smell, pp. 191. Manchester, 1825. Smith. 
erconsume carrion. Many extirpate wee ds. | taste, Ke., seem to be nothing more than | Literature is m: Ssaprtieel progress 
On the other hand, they assist the increase | their name implies—organs of feeling, probes, | in the provincial towns, and engrafting itself 
and propagation of an imals as well as plants. | which are of great importance to insects, on | on the busy occupations of commerce. Li- 
or instance, It is known that wild ducks, in | account of their hard insensible cove ring, and | verpool, Leeds, Bristol, and Manchester, 
the ir emigrations, carry impregnated spawn | the immobility of their eyes in most instances. | are all instances of this. At the latter place 
into remote ponds, &c , and thus stock them | They appear to possess their most acute feel- | there has long been a a philosophical society ; 
with fish. Many birds swallow seeds, which | ing in the antenne, as man has in the tips of | and other literary and scientific institutions 
are sul hsequently expelled whole, and thus the fingers ; anda ws for the most part, they | have been forme, or are forming. Attempts 
extensive ly disperse d, as the doves of banda | live in d: urkness, supply the want of light hy have been made in more than one of the 
with the nutmeg. The excrement of sea-| this contrivance. On the other hand, the | towns we have enumerated to establish a 
hirds manures bare cliffs and coasts, so as to purposes of the palpi, pagers near the organs | literary periodical, and, if in every Instance 
render them capable of producing useful of mastication, found in almost all insects, | it has not been able to command success, 
plants. Many species of falcons may be | and considered by some ‘eetateliot to be or-| it has in some cases deserved it. The 
taught for the chase. as well as the cormorant gans of sense, are as yet undetermined.’ Manchester Iris, commenced about four years 
for taking fish. Many birds, together with ‘Among other pe culiarities of the business | ago, was a weekly periodical of considerable 
their eges, fat, &e., serve for Sails the entire | of propagation in insects, many, as the coch-| merit, and a series of essays which it con- 
shins of sea- hisds for the clothing of many | ineal-worm, the land-flea, become of an enor- | tained, under the title of ‘The Club,’ have 
northern nations; the feathers for stuffing | mous size during pregnancy ; thus, in the | been very appropriately reprinted in a col- 
beds, for writing, for various and often costly | white ant, it has been calculated that the ab- | lected form. These essays are written on the 
ornaments, in hs EE respect also they form lame of the female, when about to lay her | model of our elder dramatists, and display 
nh Important article of trade among many sa- | eggs, 1s two thousand times larger than pre- | considerable talent and ingenuity. Among 
vage people, particularly the islanders of the | vious to impregnation. the subjects discussed in ‘ The Club,’ the 
Pac cific Ocean, ‘ Most insects lay eggs, which the mother, merits of Johnson and Addison is one, and, 
rom the account of fishes, we shall only | by a truly wonde rful instinct, alw: ys depo- | as might be expected, each has its advocate. 
a a short extract :— "| sits precisely in the situations best ad: upted | Without entering into the merits of their re- 
‘The increase in the numbers of most! for the future progeny. Many, for instance, | spective arguments, we shall quote those 
Ishi 3 is wonderfully great, so that, although | lay their eggs in the bodies of living insects | of the secretary, which are in favour of the 
tie Ova are in most instances proportionally of other kinds, as in caterpillars, pupe, &e.: | latter :— 
much smaller than in any other class of ani- | or even in the eggs of other kinds of insects. ‘ I am not surprised when I hear the style 
mals, the ovaria of many are larger than the | The eggs of insects are occasionally, particu- of Dr. Johnson extolled by injudicious read- 
whole of the body Thus, in the herring, larly among butterflies, of very various and ers. I am sensible that such a mode of com- 
there have been counted from 20,000 to! remarkable form and appearance, and when | position must appear to them admirable from 
37,000 ova: in the c carp, upw ards of 200,000; | deposited by the mother in the open air, are its very defects; and that his numerous un- 
In the ter ich, 383,000; in the flounder, up- | covered with a kind of varnish, protecting common words, and sounding periods, must 
wards of a mill; on. them from the destructive influence of rain | fall upon their ears with something like the 
‘In some cases, the young fish have wet and other accidents. Some few insects are | effect of a spell or incantation. The admirers 
heir perfect form when they escape from the | viviparous, and many, as the plant-lice | of the doctor must excuse me if I cannot esti- 
eg; but must, as in the amphibia, undergo | (aphides), propagate in both ways. mate his productions so highly as I do those 
a kind of metamorphosis, by which they ob-| ‘A very remarkable phenomenon, almost of Mr. Addison. It is to the writings of that 
| _ confined to this class of animals, or at least gentleman that I would always refer those 
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ta in n fins, &e. 


Nn proportion to their size, fishes reach a! much less striking in the others, is their me- | who seek for a model of elegant composition. 
‘ery advanced age. Examples are known of | tamorphosis. There is not any winged in-; They will find in them that beautiful simpli- 
carp, pike, &c., living one hundred and fifty , sect which escapes from the egg as such, but city of expression, which engages the atten- 
Years. On the pros hand, some small fishes, all, as well as many insects which have not tion of the reader by a secret charm ; and 

the stickleback, live only a few years.’ wings, must first undergo a kind of change which causes him again and again to recur 
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to the page with invariable delight. Allow- 
&nce must of course be made for some inac- 
euracies, and for the use of a few words, 
which, in the lapse of a century, have be- 
Come inelegant. But making these allow- 
ances, we shall nowhere find a style more 
purely English, or better adapted to express 
with clearness, and in an unaffected and 
graceful manner, the sentiments of the author. 
Style has been termed the dress of thought; 
and, if I might borrow this metaphor for the 
purpose of contrasting the styles of Addison 
and Johnson, I would say, that the first re- 
sembled the vesture of a Grecian nymph, 
shading, but not concealing, the beautiful 
form which it enveloped; while the latter 
might be likened to the hoop petticoat and 
towering head-dress, by the assistance of 
which our grandmothers appeared taller and 
filled a greater space, but not without losing, 
at the same time, much of the natural come- 
liness of the female figure. 

‘A good deal has been said of the dignity 
and splendour of the Johnsonian style, and 
Said too, in such a way, as would almost lead 
us to suppose, that nothing dignified or ele- 


vated could be expressed in a natural and | 


simple manner. The advocates of this opi- 
nion seem, to me, to resemble those dramatic 
pocts who make a hero. by the help of a 
Plame of feathers and a flourish of trumpets. 
ey appear to forget that trifling sentiments 
may be delivered with great pomp of ex- 
pression, as, on the other hand, the noblest 
thoughts may be expressed with great sim- 
licity. I believe, indeed, that the most sub- 
ime, as well as the most pathetic, passages, 
in the best writers, are those in which the 
simplicity of the language is most conspi- 
cuous. I may instance that celebrated pas- 
sage in the sacred writings, which Longinus 
has quoted as an instance of the true sublime, 
** And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Nothing can be more removed 
from stateliness than the language of this 
passage, nothing more elevated than the sen- 
timent which it contains." 

The character of clubs is a very clever 
article, and we with pleasure quote the fol- 
lowing extract in conclusion :— 

‘The first club which excited the notice of 
our friend was a musical club, from an at- 
tendance at which, being fond of music, he 
expected to derive much gratification. But, 
having been admitted one night as a visitor, 
he was surprised to find that the usual prac- 
tice of distorting the countenance, while sing- 
ing or playing, had given most of the mem- 
bers very unseemly visages ; and being him- 
self a single man, and on his preferment, as 
we usually term it, he feared that to become 
an active member of this institution, might 
be fatal to his prospects in another quarter ! 
He has, indeed, paid so much attention to 
the subject, that he has promised us a paper, 
in which he designs to prove that, in propor- 
tion as men improve the harmony of the voice, 
they lose that of the features. He has lately 
been at the trouble of going to Liverpool, in 
order to visit the Blind Asylum of that town, 
with a view of trymg his theory under the 
most favourable circumstances; but, though 
it received ample confirmation in the exht- 


bition which he there witnessed, he finds 


met with at the club where it was first suz- } 
gested. 
‘He was next admitted into 2 Blue-Stock- 
ing Club, as it is called, consisting of persons 
of both sexes, who profess to meet for the 
purpose of conversing about books, but who 
usually change that topic of conversation, for 
one with which they are, in general, better 
acquainted. This club was restricted to sin- 
gle persons. The members, however, paired 
off so rapidly, that our friend, thinking him-. 
self in some danger from such frequent ex- 
amples, and recollecting that they who have 
the first choice seldom leave the best things 
behind, thought it prudent to withdraw while 
he could do so with safety. He is still fond 
of alluding jocularly to this club, and of con- 
gratulating himself on his escape, the ladies, 
several of whom can point out the road to 
Gretna, having not proved to be such pro- 
ficients in domestic economy, as they are 


tiovels, and in deciding upon the mefits of 
the most striking passages in Don Juan.’ 





The Fruits of Faith; or, Musing Sinner. 
ith Elegies, and other Moral Poems 
By Hveu Campserr, of the Middle 
Temple. 12mo. pp, 165. London, 1825. 
Longman and Co. 


Mr. CampseEtw’s muse has, in the volume 
before us, assumed a plaintive as well as 
very patriotic strain: the first poem was writ- 
ten some years ago, in order to counteract 
scepticism, and is dedicated to Lord Kenyon 
—a nobleman with more money than wit, 
certainly, or he would never have squandered 
away eight or ten thousand pounds in a news- 
paper (The True Briton), that was to be mouth 
and wisdom to him, or dreamt that Ae could 
make a third party in the state, powerful 
enough to give, for a moment, uneasiness to 
either of the others. 


The principal poem was offered to the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, for the purpose of be- 
ing circulated ‘ before the memorable crisis 
in national or religious indisposition, or ra- 
ther during Britain’s lethargic state of moral 
torpidity, whilst the virulence of the disease, 
named scepticism, was working its dark and 
baneful way to the vitals of society, until it 
was roused and quickened into action, life, 
and energy, by the Cato Street conspiracy.’ 


We confess we do not see what the blood- 
thirsty treason of Thistlewood and his associ- 
ates had to do with the ‘ religious indisposi- 
tion’ or ‘ scepticism’ Mr. Campbell was so 
ambitious to overthrow; we will, however, 
give him credit for good intentions. His 
principal poem has certainly a religious, as 
most of the pieces in this volume have a mo- 
ral, tendency. Some of them we more than 
suspect are not now first laid before the pub- 
lic ; they however possess merit, though some 
of them savour of egotism or vanity, particu- 
larly those—and they are numerous, which 
are addressed or relate to the fair sex. The 

iece we subjoin is, probably, not the best ; 
but it struck us as affording a fair specimen 
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that the choicest illustrations of it might be } ‘ To James Robertson, Esq. of Calrine Fale lan 


Diemen’s Land, on readéng of thr hinth Of Inte 
Son. es 
*On the verge of the world, while my Jamio 


stand, c 
With your lambs playing round you, afar from 
old Ayr, 


Methinks | now see you with Phebe in hand, 

Breathing Love's soft expressions to her and 
your heir. 

‘With your crook laid beside you, ob say, do 
you sigh 

For the scenes you abandoned, or friends loa 
behind ? 

While the new world gives pleasure, and love, 
hope, and joy, 

Does the old ever enter the self-exile’s mind? 

‘Oh, Jamie, come tell me, while round your 
flocks stray, 

And the sun gently shines on your far spread. 
ing plains, 

Do you think on the time that by Ayr we did 

lay, 

In the bail where the the true hospitality reigns’ 

‘Has your sweet Catrine-Vale got an Ayr run- 
ning by, 

By whose bank's shady umbrage your flocks 
can repose? 

Are its cliffs piled romantic, like ours upon 
high, 

Where the sweet hawthorn blosaoins, and rude 
thistle blows? 


‘If, Jamie, ye think on the barda ye bie met 

In the mansion where Science und Virtites con- 
bine ; 

You eannot the proud humble minstrel forge, 

Who to far Australasia would for ward fis hive. 

‘A line that would tell my dear Jamie, in joy, 

That [ hope his dear offspring bis bopes will 
fulfil; 

That he'll ne'er bring of sorrow the tear to the 
eye, | 

Nor be wanting hail breeks—scon, and guid 
whiskey gill. 

‘And Jamie, your spouse I would greet by the 
name . 

Of a friend---still endearing love's joys may 
you share ; 

May you live to grow old, rich, and wealthy in 
fame, m 

With happiness crown'd, on the Clyde or the 
Ayr.’ ene 

‘ Note.-—This young gentleman's emignition 

to Van Diemen's Land is worthy ofa fair page 

in the best age or records of romance. His 

abandonment of mercantile pursuits, and of the 

most extensive views of fortune, arising from 

his wealthy and exalted family pegs yer 

Glasgow, to become a shepherd on the plats 

of Australia, has left his friends only one col 

solation --- namely, the gentle sheplierd we 

taken more more virtues to Van Diemen s Lan 

than will counteract the vices of a dozen cargors 

of other settlers in that colony.’ 


The Elegant Letter- Writer ; or, 4 Selection 
of Epistles on the most Familiar, Interest- 
ing, and Instructive Subjects. 18mo. PI 








172. London, 1825. Kerr and Ashmead. - | 


In the preface to this little volume, it s 
justly remarked: ‘the pen 1s the a 
medium by which we can conyers" 
those at a distance ; those, therefore, who = 
totally ignorant of the art of employing i 
who, for want of due facility in expres” 


their thoughts on paper, regard letter-wnitin? 
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yore as an irksome task than as an agreeable 
amusement, must be content to be, with re- 
eect to their absent friends, pretty much in 
che situation of dumb persons, and as such, 
prcluded from a considerable degree of ra- 
ional delight. —One great art of letter-writing 
‘s to avoid hackneyed and unmeaning 
hrases, and to be able to give an elegant 
and novel turn to that which would otherwise 
appear quite common-place.’ This selection 
contauns many specimens from the most clas- 
sical and admired English writers; and will 
prove a very suitable present for young per- 
sons, as, while it affords elegant models of 
epistolary correspondence, it 1s calculated to 
improve their taste generally, and to incul- 
ete principles of the soundest morality. 
Some of the letters here introduced are, it 
must be confessed, rather too didactic, 2nd 
more of moral essays than epistles; still this 
may be, on the whole, as much of a reco:n- 
mendation as a fault; the work being in- 
tended to convey lessons of moral conduct 
as well as of style. Among the authors, 
from whom specimens of composition are 
given, are Beattie, Burns. Cowper, and 





Kirk White. At the end of the volume are 
appended some useful abbreviations, and 
‘nroper directions for addressing persons of 
every rank of British society, at the beginning 
and ending of letters.’ also superseriptions 
of letters to people of rank: which will 
doubtless be found very serviceable. 


eae - ee - oe gee 





A Guide for Young Disciples of the Holy 


Suviour in their Way to Immortality. By 
JG, Pigg. 18mo0. pp. 595. London, 
1825. Baynes. 


Writers on religion are like the ancient 
historians, they always wish to beyin at the 
beginning ; the latter, whatever might be the 
country or people which formed the sub- | 
ject of their work, traced the origin back to | 
the Creation, and religious writers never seem | 
satisfied without entering into an elaborate | 
inquiry into the truth of the Christian reli- 
sion. Mr. Pike is one of this class of writers, | 





ind if he advances no new arguments in | 
Jefeace of Christianity, it is, we presume, 
because all the evidence on the subject has 
already been exhausted. 
The Puritans were not more rigid than 
Mr. Pike, who anathematizes every species 
of amusement or recreation. He proscribes 
te ball-room, the play-house, the midnight | 
assembly, and the card and gaming tables, 
‘rlumphantly asking, ‘ Did the Saviour of 
mankind ever frequent such scenes?” We 
are say not, for there were no such places 
or him to frequent ; however dancing is | 
‘mewhat favourably mentioned in Scripture. | 
~~ Hag bane asks, ‘Would any one of the | 
Ry (unless it were Judas) have partaken | 
an amusements ? This is a question we | 
€ss Ourselves unable to answer. Qne of | 
‘m, however, denied his Lord and Master, | 


, 


‘nn = we we Gans, not a more venial | 
bet bee i, 6 those Mr. I apaamsaananye 4: : 
ties eee as in his censures, that | 
‘Shocig unch shares in his proscription. | 
5 a Christian,’ he says, ‘a child of | 
seen standing to gaze at a puppet 


dow 7 ) 
' We think he might, without com- | 





—_— 


mitting any very henious crime, at all events 
we are sure we have seen many persons 
standing to gaze at puppet shows who would 
consider themselves grossly insulted if 
they were accused of less sanctity and true 
religion than Mr. Pike, of whom we know 
nothing ; but we involuntarily suspect the 
‘ righteous over much’ sort of people, who 
are seldom better than their neighbours. 


Voyage de Polycléte, ow Lettres Romaines. 
Abrégé de l'’Ouvrage Original de M. Le 
Baron de Tuers a l’Usaze de la Jeunesse. 
Par M.de RoviLttonx. 12mo, pp. 447. 
London, 1825. Souter. 

Tue Voyage de Polycléte is honestly avowed 

to be written on the model of the Voyage of 

Young Anaciarsis in Greece, a work which 

has had more imitators than the Baron de 

Theis, though, perhaps, none more success- 

ful. What Anacharsis is to Greece the Poly- 

cléte is to Rome, giving an interesting and 
well-written account of the civil and military 
government of the Romans, their amuse- 

ments, arts, literature, manners, customs, &c. 

These are faithfully uid eloquently described, 

and wiile The Voyage de Polycléte forms a 








_very readable and elementary work, it may 


serve for a book of reference on account of 
the correctness of its details. The period 
selected is extremely well chosen, embracing 
as it does some of the most interesting events 
of which the eternal city has been the theatre. 


-—- 








ALTOS 
ORIGINAL. 
COUNTRY EXCURSION TO WOOLWICH, AU- 
TUMN SKIES, CONGREVE DESTRUCTIONS, 
MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS, HARVEST- 
MOON, &c. 
Can the oldest of our readers remember such 
a glorious Michaelmas Day as that of 1825 /— 
a day whicl. really deserved to be dedicated 
to an archangel with all his celestial attri- 
butes unimpaired! Whatever they may have 
done, it is certain that we at least never have 
seen such a one; therefore we did well and 
wisely in walking to Charing Cross, and rid- 





"Ing thence (unluckily an inside passenger) to 


Woolwich, 

We were by no means certain that we 
should go beyond Greenwich, for the park is 
a scene so noble and sweet—.o full of all that 
can enchant the eye and touch the heart,—it 
is a place so calculated to gratify one’s na- 
tional pride, and one’s habitua! research: no 


| wonder that fancy flies out to meet, and 
| affection loves to linger long upon it:—there- 


fore nothing could be more likely than that 
we should stay there, as we had the blessing 
of a companion like-minded with ourselves. 
It so turned out, however, that the serene 
balminess of the air, the emerald green of the 
fields and trees, and the blue yet silvery hue 
of the king of rivers, were absolutely irresist- 
ible in their beauty; and we gazed upon them 
iu that kind of calm dreamy state of delicious 


| idleness which it would have been almost a 


sin for a busy man to interrupt, seeing it 
comes over him only 

Like angel visits, few and far between.’ 
So we went forward till the stopping of the 
vehicle brought an end to the reverie, and a 
commencement of what many would call a 
day's pleasure. 





And such a day, let us gratefully acknow- 
ledge, we were indeed blessed with; for al- 
though Woolwich, as a town, very 
few attractions, its grounds, either from art 
or nature, are very beautifully broken, and 
the foliage is, everywhere around, now in all 
the pride of summer The heats of July de- 
stroyed the leaves of that season, and scat- 
tered them in wintry profusion, but since that 
period a complete and lovely race has 
up, and all the vivid greens of spring 
summer now bloom on the brow of autumn, 
whose mild skies and lucid airs thus combine 
whatever is most beautiful and cheering in 
the three seasons. 

Once, and only once, had we t an 
hour at Woolwich, but we had done so with 
a very pleasant couple, whom we sincerely 
desired to see again; but there was a hittle 
delicacy in calling on a busy day—a visiting 
day perhaps. It was, however, over-ruled ; 
our companion said, ‘ We should be unkind 
not to call,’ besides, ‘ we could see nothing 
without them.” For our own parts, we had 
no idea that we could see more than we did, 
surrounded by trees and - breathing 
pure air, and having clouds light as the gos- 
gamer over our heads; but we remembered 
that women must see all, and submitted. 

Very happy did that submission make us, 
for never did welcome wear a sweeter form, 
or offer a more cordial greeting than was 
accorded to us. though it was, literally speak- 
ing, one of Shenstone’s, as well as one of 
friendship; and, as we partook a very early 
dinner, to which the family were just sjtting 
down when we entered, there was time after- 
wards to sally forth, and see what was to be 
seen nearest to us. 

This consisted of the palace-like barracks, 
in the first place. It was a = gay scene, 
a; beheld under the splendour of a descend~ 
ing sun: for all around had an air of guiety 
and bustle, extremely agreeable, from its no- 
velty and brilliance as a military ,stablish- 
ment. Troops of veterans and troops of boys 
were practising evolutions on the wide ex- 
tended green. Bands of music filled the air 
with loud and spirit-stirring sounds, on the 
one hand, whilst, as you passed forward, from 
2 gid woody dells were heard pipes (though 
not of shepherds) playing Home! sweet 
liome! Gay varouches, filled with gay la- 
dies and lovely children; officers, on horse- 
back or on foot, in all the insignia of their 
rank and profession, were seen moving about 
in all directions; and groups of soldiers, em- 
ployed as if in sport, or loitering as in the 
enjoyment of rest, gave the whole scene a 
character of holiday making, that could not 
fail of meeting with a correspondent chord 
in the breast of one who had indeed stolen 
a day from the cares and turmoil of life, in 
which to worship Nature, and enjoy her 
beauties. 

We learned, tlrat this more than ordinary 
bustle and apparent gaiety arose from the 
presence of Sir W. Congreve and his lady; 
and, at the mention of his pame, our kind 
conductor proposed immediately to take us 
to the rotunda, where he could show us some 
new inventions of that gentleman's surpris- 
ing genius; and, having onee mentioned 
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something about a cannon, I found he had 
popped on a subject in which he was as per- 
tly at home as we ourselves were com- 
pletely abroad. 
On he went, and on went we —seeing, from 
this unfortunate moment, all those terrible 
engines of destruction, which, in the general 


Hg my v ; 4 , , ] g | ror "OG Ff } h. cy 5) . 
/in a few minutes we met the friend whose | creatures, and that sense of gratitude to He. 


beauty of the place, and the hilarity ‘of the’ 


hour, had been forgotten, and which cruelly 
reminded us that war was not the holiday- 
making, soul-enlivening kind of thing we had 
just been considering it, and for the first time 
a sigh escaped us, and we were on the point 





quests we were, coming to meet us, accompa- | 
° ° . ° } 
nied by his eldest boy, a child just three years | 


_ old, and so perfect a model of athletic beauty, | 


that it is our intention to speak of him to the | 
painters of our acquaintance as combining | 
the streneth of an infant Hercules with the | 
grace and beauty of an infant Antirius. The | 
father was evidently proud of his boy, and in | 
his gambols he was. for a time, unconscious | 
of our vicinity, and nothing could be more | 


interesting in nature than the countenance | 


} 


of delivering a sorrow‘ul oration over the 


present of his majesty, in 4 magnificent piece 
of ordnance—but the dvor is unlocked, and 
we eriter the round-hoise. 


There is 4 great deal to surprise a person | 


who is a novice, like ourselves, in this repo- 
sitory, and a good deal to please him too. 
Our dear companion was delighted beyond 
all her powers of expression (and they are 
not few) with the beautiful models of towns, 
with houses, churches, and fortifications, like 
‘ little blenc-mange moulds, with forests of 
moss OVer mountains and rocks of real stone ;’ 
and we would not assure our father confessor 
(if we had one) that we were ‘not as well 
pleased with these very clever affairs as any 
other part of the spectacle. But our man- 
hood was inevitably called upon to listen to 
the powers of rockets and balls—of delight- 
fulinventions, whereby bombs could be cast 
into the midst of towns full of human beings, 
every one of whom should be killed in a mo- 
ment, or die daily for the rest of his exist- 
tence. This admirable contrivance will, in 
a given time (which may be calculated to a 
nicety, sir), explode in such a manner as to 
disperse forty balls in every possible direc- 
tion,’ said our very kind and intelligent guide 
with animation. 
We looked in this gentleman's face, tra- 
versed the form of his head with the most in- 
quisitive «ye, but could find not a single lin- 
eament of the organ of destructiveness about 
him :—no! all was good humour, and even 
benevolence ; but habit had rendered these 
ideas familiar to his mind, and the taste and 
power of ‘appreciating that which was excel- 
lent in art induced him to forget the terri'e 
in effect for the ability in its execution. I 
saw in him the very man who could effect a 
breach, and snatch from distress the first who 
suffered from it, at the hazard of his life. He 
might have been a genuine descendant from 
the dear Captain Toby Shandy, whom in 
childhood we have loved so enthusiastically 
In despite of his kindness, and our own 
repeated efforts to feel at ease, and play the 
mechanic and engineer, still the instruments 
of death, including the beheading axe, hung 
on our hearts as a nightmare; we wanted to 


breathe the fresh air, and gaze on the beau- | 


ties of heaven and earth. The rock of Gib- 
raltar itself, though our heart swelled like its 
own towering heights, as we gazed upon it, 
would not conquer this emotion, and there- 
fore, pleading the approach of evening, we 


withdrew from the rotunda, and jumped over | 


the surrounding cannon as if they had been 
our familiar acquaintance. 
Surely we were rewarded for the effort, for 


and manners of his lovely (aye, very lovely) 
young wife, who accompanied us. She is, | 
indeed, a sweet creature, just four-and-twen- | 
ty, and as handsome as her uncle (one of the 
four first poets of our day) ever conceived, in 
his highest inspiration; and it was really de- | 
lightful to witness her happiness—her tender | 
pride, one moment, as a mother, the next, as | 
a wife. § What couid &dward be looking at | 
that he did not see us ’—he could see nothing | 
but the child.” And then her fond bright | 
glance said, plainly, ‘ To be sure there is no-_ 
thing on earth so well‘worth seeing.” My | 
dear companion (God bless her for it) looked | 
at me delightedly, as much as to say, * Even) 
all these beauties of earth, sky, and water— | 
even that fine vessel, which indeed £ walks | 
the water like a thing of life,’ is not so sweet 
to the heart, as this picture of human happi- 
ness. 

in fact, there was a fulness, a luxuriance | 
of simple happiness in this young couple, | 
which proved so decidedly the French are | 
wrong, in saying that ‘ passion can only last | 
two years,’ as to render us henceforward | 
stanch in the belief that love may, and does ! 
often last for life; that ‘increase of appetite | 
may grow even from the meat it feeds on;’ | 
and that native good temper and ingrafted | 
good principles are subject to no chills or | 
wanderings, even where very great personal | 
charms subject the possessors to that admira- 
tion from others which is too generally found 
inimical to the sober happiness of married 





life. 


We could not forbear to remark, that with 





the most perfect propriety of conduct, our 


| handsome young wife, was yet more at ease, | 
} 


more willing to show that she was happiest 
| of the happy, than the equaily handsome and 
happy husband. He is a man of singular 


-and his famous little boy, who is as well 
known at Woolwich, and as much admired 
as a Congreve rocket, and the Cadiz great 
After our return this lovely creature 





} 
| action formed a group that should have been 
‘immortalized by the pencil of a Lawrence, 


| who sang so well of that ‘ wedded love’ he 
‘could not gaze at, save through the mental 
vision. 


in a coach-boat or basket, with hearts over- 
flowing by kindly feelings towards our fellow- 


modesty by nature, and we verily believe that | 
he is a little ashamed of the honest pride he _ 
yet secretly nourishes in his beautiful wife, | 


the pen of their own pathetic relative, or him | 


The harvest moon saw us pleasantly fixed | 
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ven which arises from contemplating the 
noble and beautiful objects of creation, w, 
had forgot that ‘such things were’ My 
and tumults’ even in the place devoted tc, 
them, and the memory of happy and artlec: 
beauty, conhubial affection, and rosy Infancy 
alone sate smiling at our hearts, recalling and 
inspiring those soft thoughts and young po. 
membrances, which although con lemned ae 
romantic, or banished as unnecessary, are 
nevertheless deserving of honour, as the most 
worthy of being cherished and held sacred 
since after all, 


as * w 


’ 


‘Love is the drop Heaven in our cup has throwy 
“3 


To make the bitter draught of lifegodown’ 2. 
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ON THE EDUCATIGN OF THE PEOPLE versys 


THE MONOPOLISTS OF EDUCATION. 

Ir it is the foible of projectors and reformers 
generally to push their views to absurdity, 
and so for a time injure the cause they sv 
strenuously advocate. it is no less the vice of 
their opponents to attack them with suc! ex- 
aggerated ridicule as to destroy al! the weight 
their arguments might have if temperately 
handled; and the former party are as sure to 
excite the appearance of the latter, as a burst 
of sunshine produces shade. There is at pre- 
sent, as all our readers must be aware-a eon- 
siderable effort making to improve the 
and intellectual condition of the libouring 
classes, both by the means of socicties esta- 
blished for scientific purposes and! lectures, 
and of useful works, published in such a form 
and at such a price as to he attainable by 
those to whom books have hitherto been a 
prohibited luxury. The time is arrived when 
the mechanic no longer contents himself, af- 
ter the manner of his forefathers, with Nialf- 
penny ballads, and some such literary heir- 
loom as a thumbed copy of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. This has given the alarm to 
pretty numerous set of people, who wou 
fain enact literary game-laws, and look upon 
a reading mechanic as a poacher, who has 
no right to partake of the amusements of fils 
betters—thouch Heaven knows there Is no 
reason to apprehend that there will, i con- 
sequence of any possible increase of readers, 
be an inadequate supply of books. But, 1 
the estimation of these very good kind of peo- 
ple, these friends of moral and social subor- 
dination and order, mechanics, or oper dee 
as they are nicknamed—and be it observed 
a nickname saves a wonderful deal of arg 
‘ ment—are not ‘qualified’ persons. Thes 
‘stanch advocates of civilization think that 
the working classes have no business ne 
| reading—except, indeed, it be reading pe 
Bibles. They are afraid that the ptr 
‘should become too well informed; gh 
this they are surely very unjust towards oo 
cause they espouse, for if the present sie : 
of things be the best possible, both in ¢ fe 
and state, the better it is understood, a, «a 
more the people in general are ey sys 
‘appreciate its merits, the better for pies 
tem itself. It has, on the contrary, €YS" ©). 
| the policy of tyranny, whether civil re fi a 
| gious, to keep the mass of the people a8 
found iznorance. Ifence it 1s that the ! as 
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effectually puts an end to all doubt, by pro- 
hibiting all inquiry : and in this she acts with 
consummate pruden ce, aware that the sacred 
volume must prove as fatal to her doctrines 
.s all the sceptical and infidel writings that 
have ever been published. And it 1s notorious, 
that in Roman Catholic countries it is no 
ypcommon thing to see an wapronatur attixed 
to a volume filled with licentiousness, attest- 
ing that it contains * nothing contrary to good 
morals and the holy Catholic faith. 

Tie reasoning of very many zealous per- 
eons in this country is somewhat of the same 


a, tl tt 


kind: they are not at all scandalized at the | 


number of gin shops or pawnbrokers’ shops 
—indeed, the former have the merit of being 
productive to the revenue;* but when they 
see it is likely that the lower orders will 
be more enlightened, and that a journeyman 
mechanic, instead of spending a shilling in a 
pot-house, will lay out his sixpence in a book- 
shop, and pass his evenings soberly at home, 
these most excellent friends of good order in- 
santly take the alarm, and exclaim as loudly 
as if the plague had broken out among us. 
The supporters of church and state cry out 
that there is danger abroad, or that, if not 
exactly dangerous, it is excessively ridicu- 
lous. ‘It is better,’ say they—not precisely 
verbis ipsissimts, ‘that the people should con- 
tinue to guzzle porter and swallow gin, and 
leave books to their superiors.’ Literature 
is, in their opinion, to be confined to an oli- 
garchy; and perhaps, for themselves, they 
reason prudently and well, for what is to be- 
come of the pretensions of the manufacturers 
of nonsense-verses, and the scanners of Greek 
metres, if the body of the people are to be 
nourished with real sound information. Tru- 
ly the case of such people is most lamenta- 
able; no wonder, therefore, that some sage 
doctors exclaim against such poaching. ‘What, 
are our shop-boys,’ say they, ‘ to amuse their 
leisure hours with lectures and the belles- 
lettres?’ Are all our mechanics of the next 
generation to be Rennies and Wattses’ Shall 
journeymen carpenters be initiated into the 
mathematics, and our cooks compound their 
dishes by chymustry ?—-the world will be turn- 
ed up-side-down-—society be quite subvert- 
ed!—’Tis moustrous, and as much out of the 
hature of things as a pyramid with its base 
intue air!’ No rational man expects such 
Mines; although, really, if such were actual- 
'¥ to be the Case, we do not perceive that so- 
“ety would be the worse for it. Such alarm- 
ts, who think that we are in danger of be- 
foming too enlightened, remind us of an an- 
ecdote of a servant-girl, who, being advised 


by her mother to be steady, obliging, and 
ence 





* Can that be perfectly sound legislation 
Which renders immorality productive to the 
eovernment ? 
ious illustration than any drawn from hoine 
~Saming houses and prostitutes are licensed : 





place, replied, * Well, mother, what you say 
is very right: but don’t, I beseech you, go 
and give all the girls in our village the same 
advice, for should they all become obliging 
and discreet, only think what a terrible thing 
that would be!’ This prudent wench was of 
opinion that good qualities, if universally 
adopted, might become too cheap. and that 
the possessors of them would no longer be 
regarded as treasures that people would be 
anxious to keep. The apprehensions of those 
who anticipate too greata diffusion of industry, 
prudence, and intelligeuce among their neigh- 
bours, are quite as sensible and well- 
grounded. There is an Italian proverb, which 
says, that among the blind the one eyed is a 


discreet, and she would never want a good 





_king; and these very considerate persons are | 





“no man of common benevolence would wish, 
and no man of common decency would avow 


In France—to seek a less invi- | 


c “iP ; 
neequently it is to the interest of the govern- | 
io that there should be both gambling and | 
Prstitution : in other words the interest of. 


t 

pas who govern and of those who are govern- 
are, in this respect, as much at variance as 

those 

of ’ 

: the faculty that disease should exist—to 

“ely that it should be extirpated. 





of doctor and patient: it is to the interest | 
| when there must be an end to the monopoly 


their own pretensions to superior attainments 
and refinement shine all the better for being 
contrasted with the ignorance of the great | 
mass of the population, It is well known | 


| 
of opinion, not perhaps without reason, that | 
} 


tent or phoenix, nor a lady who can spell, a | 
prodigy of education; and we say, so much 
the better. Any attempt to discourage or | 
cast ridicule on the efforts of the labouring 
classes to acquire intellectual knowledge, so | 
far as it can be acquired in the little leisure | 
they enjoy for such pursuits, is malignant | 
and cold-hearted; while to suppose that, by | 
cultivating their minds with our best English | 
writers, they will be rendered less worthy and 
useful members of society than they now are, 
is to libel literature and intellectual pursuits. 
But the truth is, it betrays consummate ig- | 
norance to imagine, for an instant, that soci- 
ety can he over-educated, or that such should 
be the general .passion for intellectual pur- 
suits, as to interfere with and impede the bu- 
siness of active life. Were all the popula- 
tion of Great Britain what might really be 
termed literary in its taste, the great Mass | 
could be so only up to a certain pount, that 
is, so far as to enable them to participate in 
those mental enjoyments from which they 
are now utterly excluded. And should such 
a consummation, which hardly the wildest 
visionary could expect on this side the Mil- 
leninm, actually take place, we really do not 
perceive that any part of the community 
vould be the worse for it, except brewers and | 
publicans, the police oftices, and newspaper | 
reporters, and those worthy persons who lau- 
dably contrive to turn the vices, the stupid- 
ity, and the ignorance of the multitude, to 
their own account. Equality 1s, and ever | 
will be, a chimera; the utmost we can possi- 
bly do is to approximate to it; and surely 





that he desires, to render the distinctions of | 
society as complete as possible, by dooming | 
the children of toil and labour to hopeless | 
intellectual degradation. 

But, thank Heaven, at present, it is in vain 
to say, let us keep down the education of the 
people; we might as well say, let us arrest 
the tides of the ocean, or the course of the | 
winds. The period is fast approaching, 


of education, and to that system of exclusion 
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and intolerance which has so long exercised 

its despotic sway over society *. 

et eterno — 
ORIGINAL POETRY: 

AUTUMN. 

SUMMER is over, and Autupin is come, 

The trees are all leatiess, the groves are all 
dumb 5 

The vallics are flowerless, the meadows are 
bare, 

For the scythe and the sickle of Time bave been 
there ; 

The note of the robin is beard alone, 

And the brook mourns sad o'er the smooth 
worn stone. 


~ _ 





Where have ye gone with your feathery coats, 

Birds of the plaintive, and sprightly notes ? 

Ye have left your huunts ou the greenwood 
bough, 

And the wood and the valley are silent now, 

Jn your bare laid boughs the wind sighs low; 

Where your flowers once bloom’d the wild hips 
grow. 


t] hol led | Tis to my thinking a scene of gloom, 
‘ ‘ os ‘ : r xr’ . s ‘ . A . 
| that a scholar is no longer regarded as a Por- | | ike man’s last hour, ere he seeks the tomb ; 


When the musical voice of his youth has gone, 
And the dumbness and dreasness of age come on. 
Yet I love its look, for a type I see 

In its voiceless birds and its leatless tree. 


Tis a warning scene, and it bids prepare 


| For the uwful change that shall lay me bare; 


The wind, as it passes, seems to say, 

"Tis thus thy being shall fade away ; 

And though strong and fair thy aspect now, 

The leaf shall fall from thy sapless bough. 

Yet, as in this a change shall come, 

And the now still woods no more be dumb ; 

As the flower in the valley again shall bloom, 

And the boughs their fresh green leaves resume; 

So, when thy winter of death has gone, 

Thy summer of life shall hasten on. 

As the bird again shall sing on the tree, 

In another life thou shalt also be; 

Pass but thy days like that pure bird, 

Aud thy voice shall again in its suength be 

heard 3 

Aud thy form arise, more bright, more pure, 

In that land whose greenness will @ er endure. 
S.R. J. 


*----— -——__—- —-- —_— —— 


THE DRAMA, 
\ND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drery Lane Tueatre.—In our notice of 
the play of Faustus, last week, we attributed 
the part of Mephistophiles to Mr. J. Knight, 
instead of Mr J Russel, who played the cha- 
racter, and to whom our remarks strictly ap- 
plied. There has been nothing worth notic- 
ing at this house this week, except a gross 
insult offered to the public, by producing 
the farce of the Son in Law, for the purpose 
of letting Mr. J. Russel imitate ‘the poor 
emasculated Velluti; and the manner in 
which he did it was so revolting, as to call 
forth the indignation of the audience. 
Exciisa Orera Hovuse.—Mr. Arnold, 
the spirited manager of this theatre, closed 








it on Wednesday night, after a very sueeess- 





* Respecting the monopoly of education by 


| the ‘ Two Universities’, we refer the reader to 


an article on the * New University in London,” 
in the number of the Edinburgh Review just 


| published, where he will also find some hints 


as to the kind of piety, decorum, and morality, 
that characterise those seats of theology. 
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ful season. Mr. Baitiey, on the occasion, 
delivered the following address :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen.—According to 
annual custom, I appear before you, as the 
performances of this evening terminate our 
short summer season. I have to express our 
sense of gratitude for the very liberal patro- 
nage which the English Opera House has 
received. The various exertions which have 
been made to merit your favour—the en- 
gagement of all the first-rate talent within the 
reach of the proprietor—the great expense 
incurred by the production of the opera of 
Tarrare, and other novelties, have been, I 
am happy to say, fully repaid by the libera- 
lity of the public, which enables the propri- 
etor to promise that the preparations for 
their amusement next season shall be mark- 
ed by increased energy. The proprietor 
trusts, that in the production of Salieri’s 
grand opera of Tarrare, he has sustained 
that high musical reputation of the theatre, 
which it acquired by the first introduction to 
the public of the celebrated Der Frieschitz, 
and he begs to state that he has already in 
preparation, for the next season, more than 
one opera, which he believes will be found 
equally worthy of your approbation. Per- 
mit me, Ladies and Gentlemen, ¢6 offer you 
the sincere thanks of the proprietor, and in 

-my own name and that of all the performers, 
to bid you respectfully farewell.’ 
en eee 


THE BEE, 

OR, PACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Acatnst one of the sets of chambers near 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall was a sun-dial with this 
motto, Ex hoc memento pendet aternitas. One 
morning it was discovered that a wag had 
hung a book to the gnomon, which, on being 
cut down, proved to be an old editiou of the 
Practice in‘Chancery. 

TO SLEEP. 
( From the Latin.) 

Though pictur’d in thy form { see 
The likeness of the dead ; 

Yet, gentle Sleep ! oh, deign to be 
The partner of my bed. 

For in the calm thy slumbers yive, 
How doubly blest am L° 

Thus, without life, how sweet tolive, 
Thus, without death to die! 

Lord Chancellor Eldon, in a bankrupt 
cause which came on on the 1sth Novem- 
ber, 1812. stated that he had lately put the 
‘seal to one hundred and sixteen commissions 
of bankruptcy in one day, being nearly 
one sixth of the whole that took place during 
the period that Lord Hardwicke presided in 
Chancery. © 

Amor vincit omnia. 
AN EPICRAM. 
Tis said, when first resistless Love 
To cast his darts began, 
He turn’d his skill and pow’'r to prove, 
Great Jove into a swan. 
Experienee now can fairly show 
That still the wedding-noose, 
Whether the passion’s false or true, 
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Works just published.—Canning's Speeches at Li- 
verpool, 8vo, 10s. 6d —Letters from the Lrish Islands, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Moore's Life of Sheridan, 4to. 32. 39.— 
Stewart's Original Persian Letters, 4tu 22. 2s.—Arm- 
strowg's Address to the College of Surgeons. 1s — Mat- 
theson on the Globes, ls 64 —Hall's Ruots of the La- 
tin Language, 8s 6d. Cooper on the Ligaments, 4to. 
2is—Smith s Dissector’'s Manual, 8vo. 12s.—Annesley 
on the Diseases of India, 188. 


Just published, im post 8vo. price 10s 6d. 


Attic FRAGMENTS. By the Author 
of the Modern Athens and Balylon the Great. 


- London: priuted for Kuight and Lacey, Paternoster 
ow, 


NEW EDITION OF DODSLEY'S OLD PLAYS. 
Beautifully printed upon yellow laid paper, crown 8vo. 

price 9s and large paper, price 14s. uniform with 

Gifford's Ben Jvnson, Vol. the Seventh, of 
A SELECT COLLECTION of OLD 

PLAYS, with Add:tional Notes and Corrections, 
by the late Isaac Reid, Octavius Gilchrist, and the 
Editor. 

The Volume just published contains the following 
Plays :—Green's Tu Quogue; or, the City Gallant; by 
John Cook —Albumazar; by John Tomkins —A Wo- 
man Killed with Kindness; by Thomas Heywood.—A 
Match at Midnight; by William Rowley.—Fuimus 
Trees; the True Trojans: by Dr. Jasper Fisher. 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street. 


o Kee E LINGUIST; or, Weekly Instruc- 

tions im French and German, is published 
every Saturday, at T. Holts, } Catherine Street, Strand, 
price 6d., and may be had in Parts, of four Numbers 
(price 2s.), and in Numbers, at T. Boosey and Sons, 4, 
Olid Broad Street, Royal Exchange; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers’ Hall Court; and Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper, 20, Paternoster Row. 

There are 27 nuinbers published. 

This iustructive and amusing work enables the stu- 
dent to acquire or to improve the knuwledge of the two 
most useful continental languages, without the assist- 
ance of a master 


DR. URE'S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
In ove very large vol. 8vo, enbellished with 18 Engrav- 
ings, price One Guinea, in boards, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY on 
the basis of Mr. NICHOLSON'S, in which the 
Principles of the Science are investigated anew, and its 
applications to the Phenomena of Nature, Medicine, 
Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manufactures, detailed. 
By A. URE. M.D. F RS. 

With an Introductory Dissertation, containing In- 
structions for converting the alphabetical arrangement 
into a systematic order of study. The second edition, 
with numerous additions aud corrections. 

‘This work, iv our opinion, is unrivalled.’—Medical 
Journal 

London: priuted for Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapside ; 
also, Griffin and Co., Glasgow; and J. Cumming, 
Dublin. 

Dedicated, by permission to the King, 


ILTON’S PARADISE LOST; illus- 
L trated by JOHN MARTIN, Esq. : 

The Sixth Part of this work is now ready for deli- 
very. The subjects of the Plates are, the Courts of 
God and Satan viewing the Asceut to Heaven. Linpe- 
rial 4to. 18s.; Proofs, £2. 2s.; Imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d ; 
Proofs, £1. 1s. 

Sets of Proofs may be subscribed for without the 
Tetter-press, at £18. 18s. the Set, 4to.: and £12. 12s. 
Octavo. ; 

Prints of each size may be had separate, for framing 
or portfolio. 
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| In vne vol. price 7%. extra boards 
’ 


TALES of TO-DAY; or, MODERN 


FACTS; containing Narratives of ¢ 
traordinary Occurrences of recent date. : Wanner’ ex. 
tive Engravings. ustra. 
— printed for Kuight and Lacey, Paternoster 


THE MECHANIC'S COMMON PLACE BOOK 


Speedily will be published, in 8vo ii} ; 
Plates and numerous Gel wih 
\ ATHEMATICS FOR pr, CTICA] 
1 MEN ; being a Common-Place Book of Princ ° 
ples, Theorems, Rules, and Tables in various De no 
ments of Pure aud Mixed Mathematics, with their 
most useful Applicatious, especially tu the pursuits of 
Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics. and Ciy;! Euviueers 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL D &e 
Of the Royal Military Academy, Woolw:ch 
London: printed for Baldwin. Cradock, and Joy 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Autho: 
ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL Th. 
GONOMETRY ; with the:r Applica ions to Heignts 
and Distances, Projectio.s of the Sphere, Dialling As. 
tronomy, the Solution of Equations, and Geodesic Ope. 
rations; intended for the Use of Mathematical Sensina. 
fae, — of First-Year Men at College. 12mo. price 5s, 
ound, 


This day is published, in 4 vols. f2mo. price £4. ds. 


THE BRAZEN MASK; a Romance: 
by Mrs. CHARLOTTE PUTNEY, 
Author of Cova, &c. 
Printe! for A. K. Newman and Co, London. 
Where may be had, published this summer, 

HENRY, by Richard Cumberland, Esq, 4th edition, 
4volx £45 2s. 

EVELINA, by the Author of Cecilia, &c., new edition, 
2 vols 8s. 

GEORGE BARNWELL, by T. Surr, Sth edition, 
3 vols. 168 6d. 

MIDNIGHT BELL, a Romance, by Francis Lethon, 
2nd edition, 3 vols 15s. 

DISCARDED SON, or Haunt of the Bunditti, by 
Regina M. Roche, Author of the Children of the Ab- 
‘bey, &c , 2nd edition, 5 vols. £1, 19s 

ST. CLAIR of the ISLES, by Mra. Heluv, 3rd edition, 
4 vols. £1. 


THE LANCET; THIRD EDITION. _ 
Nearly ready, in two han-!some octavo volumes, price 


£1. 8s. 

F! RST FOUR VOLUMES of the 

- LANCET. These Volumes contain a faithful 
History of all Medical Occurrences for the years 1824-4 
and, in addition to which, a most accurate report of 
Astley Couper's last delivered Course of invaluable Lec: 
tures on the Principlesand Practice of Surgery. These 
Lectures are 76 in number, and embraee the subject ef 
every surgical disease. 

London: printed for Kuight and Lacey, Paternoster 
pate aud sold by all Booksellers sn the United Kins: 

om. 


ROMAN EMPERORS —A SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK. 
In a few days will be published, in 12ino. embellished 
with Maps of the Roman Empire, aod twelve Por- 
traits, : 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPI- 
RORS, from the Accession of Augustus to the 
Fal} of the Last Constantine. In Seven Books. 
By CHARLES A. ELTON, Esq. he 
Author of Specimens and Biographical Notices of the 
Classic Poets, &c. 
Loudon: printed for copia iow ery and Joy. 
By whom also are published. ; 
ESSAYS on the INSTITUTIONS, GOVERN MENT. 
and MANNERS of the STATES of ARGIS. 
GREECE. The Second EFuition. hue. price ts. be 
Henry David Hill, DD. Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrew's. 
‘To young persons who are just catering, < s 
higher classics, and to studious men who are defect 
repairing, by their own industry, the aceidests nt can- 
of au imperfect education, a morc useful og ee 
not, we think, well be furnished —Quarte rly RS and 
SKETCHES of the. DOMESTIC MANNER: 
INSTITUTIONS of the ROMANS. 12me. 7s. ey 
* Carefully and judiciously compiled from Rs ‘io 
of the best sources, there are few books © - hands 
which we could reconimend to be put inte hen this 
of youvg persons with greater satisfaction. | every 
little volume. Its contents embrace, we th society 
subject of importance connected with Romas 
—Lit. Gaz. 
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Oft makes a man a goose, Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street. ——— 
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